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WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY J. W. DAWSON. 


4 the United States Constitution by Tennessee 
makes woman suffrage in this country an accom- 
plished fact. After eighty-one years of agitation 
women have now been placed on the same footing 

as men in regard to the ballot. The battle, begun by Lucielia 
Mott, the Quakeress of Pennsylvania, in 1839, and carried on by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Alice Paul, Carrie Chapman Catt and countless other 
woman suffrage leaders, has at last ended in victory for the 
suffragists. 

The struggle has been no trifling one. Although Mrs. Mott 
made her demand for woman suffrage at the World’s Slavery 
Congress in London in 1839, it was not until 1869 that the Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming gave women the right to vote. It became a 
State in 1890 with a Constitution that contained a provision 
for equal suffrage. This was the first State in the Union to 
accord women this privilege. In 1893 Colorado gave women 
the vote and in 1896 Utah and Idaho did likewise. It took 
fourteen years of agitation before any other States followed 
the lead of these western pioneers. In 1910 Washington ex- 
tended the right to vote, and other States soon followed suit: 
California in 1911, Kansas, Oregon and Arizona in 1912, Nevada 
and Montana in 1914, New York in 1917 and Oklahoma, Michi- 
gan and South Dakota in 1918. . 
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It was in 1878 that the constitutional amendment recently 
ratified was introduced into Congress. After years of propa- 
ganda zealously carried on by the tireless suffragists, the 
amendment was passed by the House of Representatives in 
1918 and by the Senate a year and a half later. Since that time 
thirty-five States have ratified the amendment. Tennessee has 
just rounded out the necessary two-thirds. Woman suffrage 
is a principle of our constitutional law. 

In a country district through which a railroad ran, a 
farmer and his wife were accustomed to sit on their front 
porch when the evening express rushed by. Every time it 
passed, their little dog would run after the train. 

“I wonder,” said the wife to the farmer, “why Foxy always 
runs after the train.” 

“That is not what is bothering me,” answered the farmer, 
“I’m wondering what he would do if he ever caught it.” 

This state of mind is characteristic of that of many people 
who have watched with interest the fight for suffrage. Now 
that the objective has been obtained they are asking: “Well, 
now that the women have the vote, what are they going to do 


with it?” Theirs is a curiosity that is heavily tinged with sar- 
casm. At best, they are doubting Thomases. For the most 
part they exclaim with Ovid: 


Quid, victor, gaudes, 
Hee te victoria perdet? 


To them the extension of suffrage to women—a privilege 
with many duties—is not at all desirable. They opposed 
woman suffrage. They look upon it as a not unmixed blessing 
that will carry many serious reactions inimical to the best 
interest of the women themselves and particularly to the 
homes. They are sincere, too, in their belief that woman suf- 
frage will do no good in an affirmative way and result only in 
lowering, rather than elevating, the status of women. They 
are the “antis.” If they had prevailed, women would not have 
been given the suffrage. They fought their fight, too, and lost. 

Their arguments, no matter of what merit, are now merely 
academic. Women do vote. The question no longer is whether 
they should or should not vote. Universal suffrage is here, and 
whether it should or should not have been established gives 
way to other considerations that are more practical. 
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Now that woman suffrage is an actuality, we must con- 
sider it as such. By the action of Congress and the several 
States, a great new influence has been put to work in the body 
politic. By the Nineteenth Amendment more than twenty- 
seven million new voters have been added to those who already 
determine the issues of our Republic. That is a tremendous 
influence, a power that cannot be estimated in words. United, 
organized, it might revolutionize our Government and accom- 
plish what it would. Disorganized, it is still a factor that must 
be considered in all future political movements. Twenty- 
seven million people is a nation in itself. Make that number 
articulate; give them a message, and the consequence must in- 
evitably be that they will be heard and in no uncertain terms. 

Into what action will this vast new power be translated? 
What will be the ends for the accompiishment of which this 
fresh influence will be used? Will it be a dominating factor, 
alive, keenly sensitive of its strength and purposeful in its de- 
termination to exert that strength, or will it be merely the 
passive power of the sleeping giants? Will it allow itself to 
be controlled by the man voter and made subordinate to his 
will? And if it should awake to a realization of its importance 
what direction will it take? 

It is trite to say that woman is not the equal of man. 
It is just as bromidic to say that man is not the equal of 
woman. One is the complement of the other; one is different 
from the other; they were never meant physiologically or psy- 
chologically to be considered equal. They are essentially dif- 
ferent, and for that reason cannot be measured by common 
terms. There is no common denominator of the sexes. 

Consider, however, the reasoning of those who oppose 
woman suffrage. They say, and with some show of truth, that 
to man is given leadership, initiative, perseverance and rugged 
strength to overcome obstacles. They bring forward a great 
array of facts to support this contention. In what field is 
woman the leader? None! Not even in her own particular 
spheres does she take command. In dressmaking the fashions 
are made by men. Men design the ladies’ headgear. The best 
cooks are chefs. The greatest musicians are men. The most 
famous artists are men. There are few great women writers 
compared with the number of men. In the household, the 
sewing machine, the vacuum cleaner, the bread mixer, the 
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dish washer, the electric iron—all these are the inventions of 
men. These may be facts. But what conclusion do they draw 
therefrom? Therefore, they argue, if the leadership lies with 
man and not woman, the woman should not seek to participate 
in public life. She should not be eager to be a force in political 
affairs. She should leave all this to her superior, man, to 
whom has been given the genius of leadership. 

The fallacy of all this lies in the result their reasoning 
deduces. Their conclusion is based on the false premises that 
there is a conflict between the sexes. When women partici- 
pate jointly with men in any enterprise of life it is not in a 
spirit of challenge, but of coédperation. Women do not seek to 
usurp man’s prerogatives. By nature they are different and 
have tendencies which cause them to lend aid to man as 
auxiliaries, to give him what he has not, to supply him with 
those things which they have in abundance and which he al- 
together lacks, and without which his nature is incomplete. 

Look back through history and you will find that there has 
never been a truly great man who did not have a woman’s help 
in his work, and without which his success could not have 
reached the limits that it did. A few examples will suffice to 
show this. In medicine, Morgagni, who made such wonderful 
progress in pathology, was successful because of his mother, 
Maria Tornieli. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, was 
helped in his work by his wife, who inspired him to rise even 
above material successes. Galvani, the discoverer of animal 
electricity, was great because of his wife, and another woman, 
Laura Caterina Maria Bossi, one of his teachers. Johann 
Muller is called the father of German medicine. At an early 
age his father, a cobbler, died. To bring up her five children, 
and particularly to secure an education for the future great 
physician, his mother carried on the cobbler’s work. Pasteur, 
the great scientist, was helped by Madame Pasteur and his 
children. What that influence was, can be gleaned from a 
letter to his father some time after the death of his daughter, 
Jeanne. “I can only think at this moment of my poor little 
one, so good, so full of life, so happy in living, and whom this 
fatal year, now drawing to a close, has snatched from us. 
After a very short time she would have been for her mother 
and for me, for all of us, a friend, a companion, a helpmate 
. . . She is happy. Let us think of those who remain, and let 
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us try to prevent for them, as far as lies in our power, the 
bitterness of life.” 

In literature, who can estimate adequately the ennobling 
influence of Mary Lamb upon her brother, Charles—one of 
the sweetest characters in history. Who can measure the effect 
of the love of Dorothy Wordsworth for her brother, who 
wrote of her: 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 
A perfect woman nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort and command; 

And yet a spirit still and bright 

With something of angelic light. 


Who can appreciate the inspiriting love of the invalid, Eliza- 
beth Barrett, for her poet husband? Read “One Word More,” 
“By the Fireside,” and “O Lyric Love,” in the closing of Book 
I. of The Ring and the Book, and you will catch a glimpse 
of what a woman can be unto a man. Who can picture the 
influence of Mrs. Unwin upon the lonely, broken, stumbling 
Cowper, who, at fifty, began to write immortal verse? Who 
can picture the life that might have been had Francis Thomp- 
son received the loving encouragement of a mother who under- 
stood, instead of a step-mother who knew not? 

Lincoln was truly great, yet no small credit for his great- 
ness is due Nancy Hanks. Daniel O’Connell did much for Ire- 
land. In 1836 he wrote a letter to his friend, Richard Barrett, 
in which he speaks of his wife, Mary, now near death. “I am 
incompetent,” he wrote, “or too womanish and too weak to do 
my public duty, and this is what she would condemn. But I 
think I can rally. She would advise me to devote my energies, 
even in misery, to Ireland...” Who can think of other 
heroes of Irish history without a thought for Elizabeth Mason 
Emmet, for Emelia Mary, Duchess of Leinster, for Jane 
Emmet, the wife of Thomas Addis Emmet, for Pamela, wife of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald? 

In religion, who will speak of St. Patrick and forget St. 
Bridget of Kildare, of St. Benedict and his sister, St. Scholas- 
tica, of St. Francis and St. Clare, of St. Vincent de Paul and 
Madam le Gras? Who can discount the work and the influence 
in this life of Blessed Madame Barat, Venerable Julie Brilliart, 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary and St. Teresa of Spain? 
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But it is unnecessary to peer into the past to learn the 
universal truth of woman’s love and inspiration and zeal for 
the better and nobler things of life. There is no son or daugh- 
ter who will not testify to the affects of a mother’s guidance, 
who will not say that he or she was influenced to higher things 
because of his or her mother. Nor is it merely by emotional 
inspiration that the mother works upon her children. Many 
times it is she who gives the practical common sense solution 
of a pressing problem proving too great for the other members 
of the family. In every crisis it is she who stands by, gentle 
yet firm, comforting but not weak, envisioned but not foolish. 
When the hour of sacrifice comes, she is always ready to take 
up the heavy burden so that another might go on into the light. 
Mothers are greater than governments and higher than law. 


Quid leges sine moribus 
Vanz proficiunt? 


To this question of Horace’s we might ask: And how can 
we have morals and their observance without their inculcation 
by the mothers in the hearts of their children? 

If this is true, some argue, that women have exerted and 
do exert an influence that elevates, that purifies, that fortifies 
for good, then the operation of that influence should be con- 
fined to where it belongs, within the circle of the home. 


Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus? 


Where they accomplish the most, they say, there let them 
remain, rather than dissipate their energies upon the fruitless 
tasks of public life where all their efforts will turn to Dead Sea 
fruit, bringing only a sense of unattainment of their ideals 
and a loss of opportunity for doing real good in their homes. 

But is the matter as simple as all that? Reduced to its 
simplest terms, their argument might be put into the following 
syllogism: Woman’s greatest and best influence lies in the 
home. The extension of woman suffrage with its attendant 
obligations will tend to dissipate that influence. Therefore, 
women should prefer the home to exercising their political 
rights. Apparently this is sound reasoning, and once the 
premises are admitted as true, the conclusion necessarily fol- 
lows. But the difficulty is not so elementary as conveyed in 
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this syllogistic form, even were the truth of its mean premise 
conceded. There is still a very serious consideration to be 
kept in mind and one that must be met in a progressive spirit, 
with large foresight and courageous determination. It carries 
with it portentous consequences that must be guided and 
shaped correctly to rid them of evil. It may be summed up in 
the simple statement that all women can vote; some women 
will vote. Who are they to be? If this tremendous power is 
to be put into the hands of the women of our country to decide 
what our Government is to be, are we deliberately going to tell 
the best elements in that group of twenty-seven million people, 
the women who love their homes, the women who do exert 
that wonderful influence, the women who stand morally for 
the best in life, are we deliberately going to tell that wonderful 
body of voters not to vote? Are we going to counsel the 
women, who have inculcated beautiful ideals in their children 
and given them moral strength to live up to those ideals, to 
retire to the sanctity of their homes and leave the field free to 
those women who will insist upon voting? 

The day when we can say that women do not need to vote; 
they are represented well enough by the men, has passed. 
Elections are based on mathematical results. Today the 
decent, forward-looking American who forms the bulwark 
against the destruction of our Republic cannot represent his 
wife by his vote alone. The radical and his wife will surely 
vote, and where only one votes where two should, the result 
cannot be disguised. As a question merely of defensive pro- 
tection, it will be necessary for the women of the family to vote 
as well as the men members. Numbers will decide many grave 
questions of public policy which may affect our very homes. 
Numbers will spell success or defeat for the accomplishment 
of the ideals for which we stand. Numbers will cause us to be 
respected and our rights unmolested. Numbers are our 
weapons of offensive and defence. Do you, therefore, think it 
the part of wisdom to counsel our women not to vote? 

Most of our citizens suffer from political myopia. They 
cannot see beyond their nose. In my experience in public life, 
I have been startled by the realization of the flux in our form 
of government. It is not a static condition. It is dynamic, 
living and consequently reactive to all influences brought to 
bear upon it. Our Government is ourselves and what we allow 
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to predominate amongst us must have its effect upon our 
Government. Yet despite this patent fact, our citizens have 
been utterly apathetic in their scrutiny of the forces at work to 
accomplish their ends in our economic and political life. They 
shut their eyes to the efforts and, as in the case of prohibition, 
are dismayed at the results. 

It is idle even to state that there are many propagandists 
in our public life whose philosophy is godless, whose morality 
is pagan, and whose vision is material. Their thoughts find 
translations in easy words that appeal to many minds. Those 
minds do and will translate these ideals into action. The only 
action they can resort to at present is the use of the ballot. 
And, a conclusion that cannot be too seriously emphasized, 
they are going to make use of that opportunity with the ballot 
to make their ideas and their ideals a reality. And here again 
numbers count. ‘Will the wives, the daughters and the sisters 
of such men vote? Will their women be told that their place 
is in the home, and to stay there? Of this be sure, the so-called 
liberal and the radical have agitated for years for woman suf- 
frage, if for no other reason than that its extension would 
swell the ranks of their cohorts and add to their power. 

A democracy is a nation of governing minorities. This is 
true because all the zeal, the energy, the force that can be ob- 
tained is centred upon the accomplishment of the aims and 
desires of the minority. They work day in and day out. The 
great mass of citizens are busy with other affairs; they are 
apathetic, and worse, unorganized. As a result, the minority 
succeeds in imposing its will upon the majority. 

Recognizing this condition, it will be a serious mistake if 
we counsel our women to refrain from using their suffrage 
actively and vigilantly. We are adding to the forces that we 
know are plotting our destruction; we are increasing their 
power, for a vote withheld doubles the one that is cast. Into 
the conflicts that are to come we must not go unarmed or 
without adequate weapons, even if merely of defence. The 
world is slowly resolving itself into three great camps, the 
forces of greed and reaction, the forces of Christian conserva- 
tion, and those of the revolutionists, the anarchists. The first 
are powerful; they are mighty in their resources of both money 
and brains. During, and since the unsatisfactory settlement of 
the recent War, they have used every opportunity to reach out 
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for more power. If, in any great measure, they succeed, their 
progress spells the death of all Christian conservatism of 
thought and action, for then must come the terrible uprising 
of men, agitated to action by false leaders and goaded by social 
and industrial injustice, in a conflict against those who, forget- 
ful of Christ and humanity, have intrenched themselves at the 
flesh-pots. The workingman will have pointed out to him the 
failure of any attempt to cure our social evils by calm, 
reasoned evolution, and will be taught that his only remedy 
lies in violence and revolution. 

Will we, who have withheld a potent means for curing 
the evils in our present, social, political and economic systems, 
be able to blame him if this happens? Will we be able to stop 
him, when we might have prevented him from losing faith in 
our social institutions? 

These are questions that are not far-fetched. By the 
proper use of the means now at our disposal we can help take 
away the causes of discontent and unrest. We know the 
futility of the Bolsheviki programme. We can render its menace 
futile and its meaning inane by removing the injustices that 
now irritate and that some day might infuriate. They are not 
so serious or deep-seated or intensive but that an intelligent 
understanding and a gentle but efficient treatment may 
remove them. They can be removed. And we who have the 
treasures of Jesus Christ as our heritage, we whose philosophy 
and ethics are based upon His Word, we who subscribe to the 
glorious Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. upon Labor, we who 
take pride in the Bishops’ Programme, can be that power to 
check the encroachments of social greed and remove from 
among us the fear of Bolshevism by using our suffrage to pro- 
mote social justice, and to insure for both laborer and capitalist 
their just deserts. 

That to my mind is the meaning of universal woman suf- 
frage. It is an opportunity to bring to the banners of Christian 
conversation a mighty force and a powerful ally. We know 
what women can do and have done. We know their idealism, 
their enthusiasm, their goodness, their sharp differentiation of 
right and wrong, their keen sense of justice. Let us use those 
gifts. Let us encourage them to join with us with their vote 
in fighting for the attainment of our ideals, which, after all, 
are theirs, too. Let them participate actively also in our social 
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and political partnership. With them, we can succeed; with- 
out them, we must fail. Women may ask with Juvenal: 


Quid Rome faciam? 
Mentiri nescio. 


“What can I do at Rome? I cannot lie.” Many feel, perhaps 
with some cause, that the political world is totally wicked, 
and if not wicked, debased with selfishness and corruption. 
If this be so, then it is time that women enter that world, for 
if she will, she can do much to elevate politics, eliminate many 
of the abuses that now exist, and demand a higher standard 
of morals. Will she attain this? Not at once, perhaps, but 
she can accomplish this if she wills. A political leader owes 
his existence to his continuance in power. He continues to be a 
leader only as long as he is successful. Do you think that the 
political leaders view the advent of twenty-seven million new 
votes with unconcern? They want those votes. They will not 
be able to carry their elections without them. Therefore, they 
must please them. They are looking to see what the new 
voters want. And if the new electorate makes it clear that 
they will assist the better forces in the political struggles, if 
they show that they will not countenance chicanery and fraud, 
if they demand a newer and higher standard of action, they 
will get what they want. If they use their tremendous power 
for the accomplishment of the best ideals of womanhood, they 
will have the pleasure of seeing those ideals put into practice. 
But if, on the other hand, their coming into politics means 
merely a seeking for material advancement or personal gain 
they will pay the price of their venality and get what they give 
—and nothing more—though it be to their eternal shame. 
The present-day political leaders are keen-witted men. 
They are watching for the women who exert a strong influence 
upon their fellows. They will quickly honor these women, for 
in doing so they hope to swing to their side the others who are 
their followers. They will bring forward and place in posi- 
tions of importance the active, the competent, the popular 
women. They will place them in our Government where 
woman’s work is most needed, as commissioners of charity, 
as commissioners of correction, as heads of school boards, as 
members of food and health boards—in short, in places where 
a definite policy must be formulated and put into action. 
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Should our women stay in retirement and allow others who 
are active in public life, whose ideals are different, whose 
principles are different, whose lives are different, to step into 
these positions which carry with them such tremendous pos- 
sibilities and opportunities for good or evil? Should our 
women who, by their training, their philosophy, their lives, 
are best fitted for true leadership in this kind of work stand 
aside for others whose leadership might be of another sort, 
whose principles might be indefensible and whose standards 
of life questionable? 

The answer is a compelling one. We did not seek uni- 
versal woman suffrage, perhaps. That is immaterial. Uni- 
versal woman suffrage is here, and with it has come new ob- 
ligations and new opportunities—obligations to vote and to 
participate actively in public matters so that our men may be 
sufficient in numbers to form an adequate bulwark against 
those enemies who would tear down and destroy, against those 
who would subtly substitute their principles of life in place of 
the ideals of home and country for which we stand—oppor- 
tunities to do good in an affirmative way in applying our 
philosophy to the solution of our social and economic prob- 
lems. This is a day for glorious leadership. The multitudes 
are listening for the call of some commander. They will fol- 
low at his word. Whither? That will depend upon the 
leader. Who will be that leader? He cannot come from our 
ranks if we retire from the struggle and lose by default. In 
the momentous hour of conflict, we will not be able to assist 
or resist when we willingly dissipate our forces now and 
vitiate our strength. If that time comes, it may be too late, 
with the strategic positions in the hands of the enemy, to call 
upon our auxiliaries for reénforcement. Powerful, we shall be 
powerless. 

When Napoleon desired to honor his soldiers who fought 
with him in his great battles, he struck off a medal. On it 
was the name of the battle and the soldier’s name and below 
the simple inscription: “I was there.” 

That reward should be the ambitiorm of every citizen of 
this Republic, man and woman alike. The War has brought to 
our very doors problems fraught with great danger. They 
cannot be solved by expediency alone. The social readjust- 
ment that must come can be satisfactorily obtained only by 
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the active participation of all those, regardless of sex, who 
stand for the better things in life, whose philosophy is sound, 
whose morality is above that of the pagan and the materialist. 
In that readjustment we must all take a hand, using all our 
influence to see that the principles of Christ form the warp 
and woof of the new social fabric. If we do not, the proper 
readjustment will not be made. From the failure there may 
spring a phoenix of force and revolution. The issue must be 
met. Our Government, our religion, our homes depend upon 
its outcome. In that struggle our men and women must par- 
ticipate or they shall be forever faithless to their trust. This 
is their duty, their sacred obligation, not only to themselves, 
but to posterity. They can be true to this only if they, too, can 
say, “I was there.” 

I have little patience with those who hold that women will 
lose their charm if they perform this necessary work; who 
believe that if they vote they will not find time to attend to 
their duties in the home; that in becoming participants in pub- 
lic affairs their influence in other and more sacred matters will 
wane. Surely those who hold to this view cannot be con- 
cerned with the actual casting of the ballot. This can be done 
at the cost of only an hour’s time. One hour a year is not 
much. If they are grieved over women’s more active partici- 
pation in politics so called, let them be reassured. Most of 
our women are endowed with common sense. No appeal can 
be stronger than that of a happy home. When that call comes, 
the other interests that conflict are put aside. But in these days 
there are many of our women who are not married, who go 
daily to business. Let these take up the most active work. 
The other women in the homes find time to know the needs of 
the hour, to become conversant with current conditions and to 
be prepared to throw the weight of their numbers upon the 
side of justice and right. Surely, even if a small sacrifice be 
necessary, the outcome is so momentous as to warrant the 
making of it. 

For bear this in mind, if the women who love their homes 
fail to use their powerful influence and allow others not so 
worthy to dictate the destiny of our nation, it may be that they 
shall live to see their homes destroyed and their hearths vio- 
lated. “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 





LEON DAUDET, DEFENDER OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
BY W. H. SCHEIFLEY, PH.D. 


miO Frenchman of today is more worthy of being 

m introduced to American readers than Léon 

A) Daudet. For a quarter of a century he has 

i battled against the enemies of his country, both 

“4% foreign and domestic. He has proved to be, also, 

a prophet of the late War. While the French Government 

remained complacent, he foresaw the sinister designs of Ger- 

many and later proved instrumental in unmasking as traitors 

Caillaux, Malvy, and Bolo. Having checkmated the German 

attempt to corrupt France from the rear, he opened the way 

for the triumph of Clémenceau and Foch. Thus was fulfilled 

his prophecy in L’Astre Noir (1893), forecasting the outcome 
of the great conflict. 

Léon Daudet, the eldest of three children, was born in 
1868. His father was Alphonse Daudet, the well-known novel- 
ist. His mother was Julia Allard, a woman of culture, gifted 
as a writer. The Daudets were royalists, devoted to the tra- 
ditional Faith, and though Alphonse later succumbed to the 
influence of Renan and Taine, he never ceased to love the 
ceremonial of the Church, and insisted that his children be 
reared in the Faith. Léon received his early education at home 
—in Paris, at Champrosay near the capital, and in Provence. 
Of the South, he writes that it was there, lying on the bank of 
a stream, that his father explained to him the Georgics and 
that he first felt the spell of poetry. He admired his teachers 
at the lycées, Charlemagne and Louis-le-Grand, though des- 
tined to be disillusioned regarding the philosophical doctrines 
of one of them. German education was then the rage, and at 
seven Léon had begun to speak the language. Ten years later 
he plunged with ardor into German philosophy, and Professor 
Burdeau made him into a “determined Kantian.” One even- 
ing, after Burdeau’s analysis of Schopenhauer, Léon came 
home chilled with pessimism. But his father extolled to him 
the dignity of man, refuting one by one the philosopher’s argu- 
ments. Thereafter the son reacted against German meta- 
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physics. “It is not by its pessimism that this philosophy is 
dangerous,” he said, “but because it removes us from life and 
submerges our humanity.” Such views he presents at length 
in Hors du Joug Allemand (1915), an appeal for liberation 
from the yoke of German education, art, and philosophy. 

Daudet had early become acquainted with English writers, 
Shakespeare, Swift, de Quincey, Dickens, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Among Americans, he admired the usual French 
favorites: Poe, Emerson, and Whitman. He was also a con- 
noisseur in painting. In Salons et Journaux (1917), he says: 
“While still very young, I was led through the Louvre, the 
National Gallery, the Museum at Amsterdam, and told, ‘This is 
magnificent and these are the reasons.’” He listened to lec- 
tures, too, by Forain, Whistler, and Degas. 

In view of his literary and artistic advantages, young 
Daudet seemed cut out for a man of letters or an artist, and 
his father suggested that he prepare for a professorship in 
literature. Instead, he chose medicine, but abandoned his 
course near its close, accusing the medical faculty of cynical 
materialism, incompetence, and improper political activity. 

After performing his military service, Daudet, at twenty- 
five, began to write novels and to contribute to journals, 
several of his novels appearing as serials. For eight years he 
was on the staff of the Gaulois, and for some time on that of 
La Nouvelle Revue. In 1908 he founded L’Action Francaise, 
a royalist sheet which he still edits, and to which he contributes 
almost daily a leading article. As polemist and reformer, he 
speaks his mind without reserve, finding the principal beauty 
of literature in redressing wrongs and voicing indignation at 
injustice. He lacks the indulgent pity of his father and the 
cultivated neutrality of his uncle, Ernest. Dissatisfaction 
with the socialism of egalitarian democracy has made him po- 
litically a royalist. Ever since the Combes Ministry inaugu- 
rated its mad campaign against religion, he has been an ardent 
supporter of the Church. In philosophy he is an idealist, 
opposed to materialism and the pretensions of pseudo-science. 

Léon Daudet’s work consists of forty stout volumes, issued 
since 1890, and of many essays and newspaper articles that 
remain uncollected. For convenience, the creator of this large 
body of writing may be considered here as imaginative satir- 
ist, as moralist, as patriot, and as critic. 
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It is in his early novels that Daudet displays most imag- 
ination—a quality too often lacking in contemporary French 
literature. In this vein he reveals the inventive fantasy of 
Dumas the Elder, the realism of Jules Verne, the satire of 
Lesage and Swift, and occasionally the raillery of Voltaire, 
especially when he deals with questions social, political, or 
religious. He ascribes the development of his imaginative 
faculties to the reading of Balzac and Shakespeare. Like those 
masters, he sees the exterior world through the world within 
him—the lorgnette of his imagination. He believes that it is 
only in going beyond reality that typical passions and persons 
can be shown. In his imaginative novels he indulges in a 
humor which, if less mirthful than that of Tristan Bernard or 
Courteline, bears deeper import. Sarcasm and ridicule are 
the weapons most feared in France. The satirist is a person in 
unstable equilibrium between the extremes of anger and mirth. 
Some satirists incline chiefly to the one mood, some to the 
other, and some waver between the two. Daudet’s combative 
temperament usually favors severity. 

Three novels in particular display Daudet’s imaginative 
manner. These are L’Astre Noir (1893), Les Morticoles 
(1894), and Le Voyage de Shakespeare (1896). The first is a 
satire on the egotism of genius, with Victor Hugo as protagon- 
ist. Daudet conceived the novel in 1885, while visiting Haute- 
ville-House, Hugo’s residence from 1852 to 1870 on the island 
of Guernsey. On this island, eight years later, Daudet wrote 
his work, but transferred its scene to “Séneste,” really Luxem- 
burg. 

The central character is Malauve, a man of sixty, known 
as the “Astre Noir,” because he illuminates the world with the 
sombre sun of pessimism. His tragedies and philosophy evoke 
universal admiration. He enjoys the esteem of such distin- 
guished countrymen as General Tronquin and the editor of 
the Séneste Gazette. Better still, the reigning Duchess has had 
built for his dramas a special theatre. Each new publication 
from his pen calls forth an avalanche of critical comment, 
usually flattering. His existence is a personal parade. Born a 
child of genius, he has mastered languages, history, literature, 
science, and philosophy. Yet from childhood the mere thought 
of death has made him tremble. Though developed into an 
unbeliever, he supplicates Heaven each night to accord him a 
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long life in order that he may complete his work for the good 
of humanity, thinking thus to deceive God concerning his ego- 
tism. But he has long been haunted by a mocking imp, who 
chuckles: “Monsieur, you have found neither truth nor happi- 
ness, and the path to them you do not know.” 

Malauve’s family consists of his neglected wife, an invalid 
daughter, all intellect, and a son, Gaston, secretary to the 
Duchess. He intrigues with his daughter-in-law, Gaston’s 
wife, and philanders with Suzanne, a pupil. The Duchess, in 
jealousy, bids him break off this affair, and Suzanne prefers 
death to living without communion with the master. Gaston’s 
precocious son, moreover, is jealous of his grandfather, loving 
Suzanne so passionately that her refusal to regard his suit 
drives him to despair. When both he and she commit suicide, 
Gaston discovers the ailiance of his wife and his father, and 
the public blames Malauve; the press turns against him; a 
rival, through the publication of optimistic poetry, captures 
popular favor; and even the Duchess forsakes her idol. At this 
juncture France and Germany go to war, and Séneste, though 
favoring France, declares neutrality. But the young French 
conqueror, after defeating the German armies, lays siege to 
Séneste. The Socialists appeal to Malauve to compel a capitu- 
lation. Although he has posed as a pacifist and apostle of jus- 
tice, he deserts his fellows in their hour of need. Oddly 
enough, however, the victorious French general appoints Ma- 
lauve to high office. He will direct the University and conform 
to what is respectable and conservative in religion and philos- 
ophy. The future promises well for the egotist but for the 
mocking challenge of the imp: “Monsieur, you have found 
neither truth nor happiness, and the path to them you do not 
know.” 

Gratified as we may be that France wins Daudet’s war, we 
think she might have chosen a worthier director of higher edu- 
cation. The novelist apparently alludes here to Victor Hugo’s 
political influence after 1871, supposing a youthful Napoleon 
to have won that war or its sequel. The moral character of 
Malauve is intended to reflect to some degree that of Hugo as 
displayed in his liaison with Madame Drouet. Indeed, person- 
ages and events are here sufficiently real to insure identifica- 
tion. As for Malauve, he is a type worthy of Balzac in his most 
imaginative mood. 
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In Les Morticoles, the satire is still sharper, and physicians 
are the butts. Not that Daudet decries all doctors. To Potain 
and Charcot, two representatives of the generation before 
1885, he accords high: tribute. But the conditions that pro- 
duced them, he avers, no longer exist; the lofty ideals of their 
time he sees swept away by cynical egotism. He has become a 
militant Catholic by reaction against the enemies of religious 
idealism. Writing in 1914, he speaks of the exaggerated im- 
portance of physicians in the materialistic society of three 
decades earlier, men controlling the secrets of families and the 
state, given to evil practices of all sorts, rising by means of 
influence rather than ability. He had himself spent seven 
years in the study of medicine, and in protesting against the 
unjust award of a medal by the Faculty had incurred the hos- 
tility of his superiors. Resolved on revenge, he composed his 
immortal satire upon the profession. 

A ship captain, so the story runs, having lost his bearings, 
strikes the gloomy island of the Morticoles, maniacs and hypo- 
chondriacs, who have accorded to physicians absolute pre- 
éminence. Their Faculty of Medicine is a parliament, a diet 
and a court of justice. Hospitals are their only monuments. 
Public buildings bear the inscription Liberté, Egalité, Frater- 
nité, which Canelon interprets es signifying Vanity, Heredity, 
Fatality. Since the Morticole Revolution, “superstition” has 
been replaced by the cult of Matter. All the citizens are mater- 
ialists, atheists, and anti-clericals. They have even expelled 
their Sisters of Mercy. As Canelon points out, they have lost 
the power of feeling. They have “opened too many bellies, 
dissected too many brains, not to know that God, the soul, and 
immortality are fictions, invented to enslave mankind.” 

The music of the Morticoles consists of funeral dirges. 
Their dramatists are attracted by medical themes. Their 
poetry treats of evolution, the beauties of hypnotism, and the 
mysteries of heredity. Their masterpieces of painting, when 
not consecrated to the national Festival of Matter, represent 
hospital and clinical scenes. The judiciary, though regarding 
criminals as irresponsible victims of heredity, sentence them 
to death unless they belong to the caste of doctors or the rich. 
Society is based on hypocrisy, intrigue, and servility. Students 
of medicine cannot advance without passing tests in licking 
their professors’ feet. Celebrities in the hierarchy insist upon 
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these léchements de pieds as the price of their favor. Hence 
their mania for decorations, which the Government exploits 
as a lucrative traffic. 

A unique feature of Morticolie is its school of suicide, 
wherein the unhappy learn the art of ending their lives scien- 
tifically. Indeed, suicide became so fashionable at one time 
that the trees bore as many hanged corpses as fruits, and the 
fish in the streams suffered from indigestion as a result of 
dining on the drowned. Even animals imitated their 
masters. Thus Science, in enabling people to depart from life 
quietly has conferred upon mankind another inestimable 
blessing. 

Canelon, during his forced sojourn in Morticolie, owes his 
salvation to prayer, and to his acquaintance with two charit- 
able doctors, both believers like himself, but ultimately forced 
to migrate. When after years of searching, Canelon finds his 
. friend, the ship captain, among the supposedly insane, he pro- 
cures his release by bribery, and they sail home, convinced 
that the woes of the Morticoles are due to materialism. 

Daudet’s work is grotesque but delightful, and through its 
four hundred pages interest never flags. His art reminds us 
of that of Rabelais, Swift, and Lesage; and his blows dealt the 
medical profession are the sharpest since those of Moliére. 

No such thrusts are to be found, however, in Le Voyage de 
Shakespeare, a tale of romantic adventure. In the winter of 
1895, Léon Daudet, accompanied by his brother, Lucien, and 
Georges Hugo, toured snow-covered Holland, and visited also 
Helsingér in Denmark, the scene of Hamlet. This place and the 
journey as a whole suggested the novel. Daudet at the time was 
an admirer of Taine, whose conception of Shakespeare he 
shares. Taine, in his History of English Literature, endeavors 
to find in the stir and ferment of the Renaissance the secret of 
Shakespeare’s genius. The period was characterized by imag- 
inative frenzy, a fever of the senses, violence of emotion, and 
paganism. Daudet supposes a continental journey by the Eng- 
lish poet at the age of twenty, and records his impressions as he 
passes through Holland, northwest Germany, and Denmark, 
finding in these the source of such dramas as Hamlet, Julius 
Cesar, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. After witnessing a 
“tempest,” the poet lands at Rotterdam. His imagination plays 
freely. Now he fancies himself a king, giving orders to echo 
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throughout an empire; and now a bourgeois like his father. 
One day the flame of poetry fires his imagination; the next he 
desires to be an actor. He dreams, now of brutal tragedies, 
now of dramas exquisite in idea and refined in sentiment. 
Beauty inflames him. His curiosity is insatiable. His passion 
dramatizes everything. Within him turns a windmill, two of 
its wings luminous, and two sombre; and they constantly 
modify his vision. 

In Holland, the assassination of William the Silent sug- 
gests to him the stabbing of Cesar. At an execution of prison- 
ers, and a burning of witches, he feels both anguish and de- 
light. Then he yields to debauchery and eulogizes inebriety. 
Between him and the frail daughter of an innkeeper there de- 
velops a romance that leads to tragedy for the fair one, who 
will ever live as Ophelia. The poet meets, also, a Shylock, 
visits a camp of Anabaptists, and sleeps in a deserted hut 
amid a Lear-like storm. He engages in discussions upon liter- 
ature, art, philosophy, and religion with Johann Fischart and 
Sir Philip Readway, and after two further conquests of femi- 
nine hearts, and a visit to Helsingér, he sails for home to 
rejoin his wife and babes. Conscious of having received mani- 
fold impressions, he invites these to take tangible form from 
his dreams. Here, upon a background of reality, the novelist 
has portrayed events fictitious though psychologically plaus- 
ible. Shakespeare stands out a confirmed individualist, intox- 
icated with art, and rebellious to moral restraints. Yet it 
should be noted that Daudet has unveiled the Shakespeare of 
Venus and Adonis rather than the Shakespeare of the nature 
comedies and tragedies, who, if never didactic, exhibits again 
and again, with sanity and insight, the primacy of the life of 
the spirit over that of the senses. The Frenchman’s portrait 
of the English poet is, therefore, a misrepresentation for which 
we may hold Taine chiefly responsible. 

But Daudet, who was here a virtuoso of the imagination, 
became ere long something more serious. Indeed, the out- 
standing feature of Sébastien Gouvés (1899), Les Deux 
Etreintes (1900), La Lutte (1907), Le Partage de l’Enfant 
(1905), La Fausse Etoile (1913), is the necessity, for society as 
for the individual, of moral convictions. The author affirms 
that without Christian ideals the national life becomes cor- 
rupt, institutions decay, and society disintegrates. Of an an- 
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archist in one of his novels he speaks as “a half-corpse insen- 
sible to most human sentiments. He, like many others, had 
lacked baptism, the nightly prayer, self-examination, the cate- 
chism, and the First Communion. He was cut off from the 
divine spark, and that for several generations, heredity thus 
increasing the evil.” 

Daudet implies that children will go wrong if deprived of 
moral training. Thus in Sébastien Gouvés, he presents the 
story of a savant who strives to perfect a discovery that will 
yield a dowry worthy of his daughter. Gouvés is threatened 
with defeat by his employer, a Jewish charlatan seeking to 
exploit him for his own glory. Marianne, who adores her 
father, purchases his triumph at the price of her virtue. Too 
late, she realizes that fame cannot atone for her father’s grief. 
Marianne’s deficiency arises from the prevailing skep- 
ticism. 

Similar in theme is Les Deux Etreintes, the story of a phil- 
osopher’s daughter, who with less excuse strays from the path 
of virtue. Henriette proves unfaithful to her fiancé merely 
because another suitor seems more attractive. In her remorse, 
she blames her father and godfather, who have developed her 
intelligence at the expense of her sensibility. Brought up with- 
out religion, she has fallen a victim to her father’s theories 
regarding an heroic and irresistible passion. How she envies 
the serene lives of nuns! Can faith be had for the asking? 
Her mind, warped by philosophy, is no longer receptive. 

In his novel, La Lutte, Daudet emphasizes the healing 
virtue of faith. Starting from the principle enunciated by a 
physician (not a Morticole), that in disease believers exhibit 
greater power of resistance than others, he depicts with im- 
pressive realism the struggle of a patient seemingly doomed 
yet cured by faith and love. Pierre Guisanne, stricken with 
tuberculosis, in seeking relief from his hemorrhages, has be- 
come addicted to opium. When his case appears hopeless, the 
love of a devout girl inspires him with courage to take drastic 
treatment. The drug habit once broken, Pierre enters Father 
Ruitor’s sanitorium in the French Alps, where he is healed in 
soul as well as body. The devoted attention of Blanche, and 
the saintly life of Father Ruitor, reveal to him a new world. 
He learns that faith trebles the power of the will. 

Léon Daudet, like Balzac, Le Play, Bourget, and a score of 
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contemporary French writers, regards the family, not the in- 
dividual, as the social unit. Hence his solicitude for the integ- 
rity of the family in the interest of the child. In Le Partage de 
Enfant, he condemns parents who seek divorce for reasons of 
incompatibility, self-gratification, revenge, or what not, at the 
expense of their children. As Eugéne Brieux has expressed it, 
“A child’s future is well worth a mother’s happiness.” Dau- 
det’s little hero, after the divorce of his parents, which has 
been opposed by his father, is torn between two factions—that 
father’s family, descended from traditional Catholic stock, and 
his mother’s relatives, radical skeptics. To embitter his lot, 
Olivier’s foolish mother marries again, imposing upon him and 
upon herself a stern master, who exiles him to England. 
Eventually the imperious stepfather fails in his attempts to 
discover a cure for cancer, Olivier’s father acquires fame as 
an explorer, and Olivier weds Dominique, a companion of his 
childhood. Though his trials are ended, he thinks it his duty to 
warn others. 

In La Fausse Etoile (1913), Daudet considers the stifling 
influence of French democracy upon true leaders. His hero, 
returning after distinguished service as governor of Madagas- 
car, sets France ablaze with patriotic zeal. He regards as anti- 
French those who, under whatever disguise, oppose the na- 
tional Catholic temperament. He sees the country as a giant, 
held to earth by the intrigues of her Lilliputian politicians. 
Thus the Masonic cabinet ministers, fearing a “dictator,” take 
measures to sap Auboir’s popularity. Not being sure of suc- 
ceeding in a coup d'état, he hesitates, letting the psychological 
moment pass, yet still hoping to bribe Parliament into accept- 
ance of his leadership. His scheme fails, however, when a 
Jew who has promised him financial assistance deserts. Says 
the author: “The stifling of personalities of first magnitude is 
one of the inherent traits of egalitarian democracy.” 

Léon Daudet views social conditions with broad vision. 
As a partisan of ancient France, he assails modern material- 
ism, with its discontented déclassés and déracinés, its strikers 
and anarchists, each pulling against all, in “beautiful dis- 
order.” Individualism he perceives to be as destructive to the 
social cell as to the organism. His ideas regarding “free” love 
and communism are set forth in Les Primaires (1906) and Le 
Lit de Procuste (1912). The adepts of these delusions discover 
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that they are victims of over-weening presumption. Man 
cannot dispense with the guidance of social institutions; and 
these, to keep vigorous, should be based on ideals that tran- 
scend the visible world. Declares Daudet: “Man cannot live 
by his mind and rise without an ideal. This ideal should be 
high enough to strive for, clear enough for all to see, simple 
enough for each to feel and love. Believers are those who 
have established their idealism, the position of ~h@ éta? which 
shall guide them. There is nothing in this precaution to pre- 
vent their becoming savants.” For shortsighted, “primary” 
politicians, whose science is limited to the forntulas of school 
manuals, Daudet evinces scorn tempered with pity. Yet he 
realizes the dangerous influence of this sort of demagogue in 
our restless democracies. Indeed, it was just this type of 
legislator—the veterinarian, the doctor without patients, the 
lawyer without clients—that voted the confiscation of Church 
property, fondly expecting to see the public coffers filled at 
the expense of “conspiring enemies.” a 

Daudet, as a patriot, could not view without concern the 
disintegration of his country during the two decades prior to 
1914. He grew irate at the enervating reign of Socialism, dil- 
ettantism, and cosmopolitanism. In his political novel Le 
Pays des Parlementeurs (1901), he denounced the Jews and 
the Freemasons for their hostility to Army and Church, and 
years before the outbreak of the War, pointed to their mach- 
inatiohs as occupants of high office under the pacifist régime, 
which seemed deliberately to place France at the mercy of 
Germany. As the enemy’s tactics of “peaceful penetration” 
made rapid strides, Daudet collected evidence, much of which 
he published in L’Action Francaise. But the Government and 
the press, except for the Rappel, either paid no attention to his 
disclosures, or else satirized them as part of a “dolls’ war,” 
in allusion to his denunciation of Germany’s monopoly of the 
toy market. In 1913, Daudet issued L’Avant-Guerre, a docu- 
mented work adducing proof of the German peril. The time- 
liness of this warning gave the book a sale of 50,000 copies 
during the first two years of the War. Continuing his cam- 
paign after the opening of hostilities, Daudet wrote Hors du 
Joug Allemand, La Vermine du Monde (1916), an imaginative 
novel, depicting the dreams of world-conquest that occupied 
the Prussian war lord and his minions from 1912 to the Battle 
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of the Marne, and La Guerre Totale (1917), baring the treason 
of the Bonnet Rouge, which, subsidized by certain French Min- 
isters, was sapping the Anglo-French alliance. Despite these 
revelations, the Government took no serious measures to check 
espionage. Accordingly, on September 30, 1917, Daudet ad- 
dressed to President Poincaré a letter, offering proof of Malvy’s 
treason. The consequences of this act he relates in Le Poig- 
nard dans le Dos (1918), which recounts dispassionately the 
story of the Malvy affair, and repeats his testimony before the 
Senatorial Commission, the depositions before the High Court, 
and the verdict. The result was the sentence of Malvy to 
banishment for five years, on evidence that could not be re- 
futed. 

It remains for us to consider Daudet as thinker and as 
critic. His first two books—Germe et Poussiére (1891) and 
Hoeres (1892)—treat of philosophy. L’Astre Noir and Le 
Voyage de Shakespeare suggest, as we have seen, a variety of 
problems. His Alphonse Daudet contains in its last hundred 
pages a stimulating dialogue upon imagination between the 
author and his father. Sébastien Gouvés displays his interest 
in metaphysics. Les Idées.en Marche develops many ideas in 
its criticism of Kant, Voltaire, Rousseau, Tolstoy, and Ibsen. 
La France en Alarme considers philosophy in relation to re- 
ligion, and affords penetrating comment upon Joseph de 
Maistre, Balzac, Renan, Brunetiére, and Huysmans. 

More distinctly philosophic than these works are L’Hérédo 
(1916) and its sequel, Le Monde des Images (1919), treatises on 
the will in relation to heredity. Daudet purposes to show that, 
contrary to the current conception, human personality tends 
to attain full realization, and to escape servitude to heredity. 
Thus, he seeks to establish the psychological and physiological 
basis of moral responsibility, and to assert freedom of the will 
against fatalism and determinism. 

To be sure, our ancestral chains weigh heavily upon us; 
but we can shake them off by developing the soi, or self, rather 
than the moi, or ego. According to Daudet’s distinction, “the 
ego is the sum total,. physical and moral, of the human indi- 
vidual which includes hereditary tendencies. The self is the 
essence of the human personality, disengaged from these ten- 
dencies by their elimination, equilibrium or fusion, and con- 
stituting a new and original being perceived as such by the 
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conscience. The self is stuff of a single piece, indeed of a 
single weaving.” Daudet defines with illustrations the typical 
hérédo, or person exhibiting a preponderance of ego over self, 
and the opposite of this type, the master of self. He concludes 
that man is not a product of nature, but of a force superior to 
nature and himself—the Divine. In writing recently of 
L’Hérédo and Le Monde des Images, Marcel Proust declares 
that Daudet, by this explanation of the “interior drama,” has 
established a point of departure for a new kind of literary 
criticism. 

Unquestionably, Daudet is one of the most interesting 
French critics of the day. His five volumes of Souvenirs, 
covering the period from 1880 to 1908, throw much light upon 
contemporary France, sparing neither established reputations 
nor the feelings of the writers, artists, and politicians he dis- 
cusses. He has naturally during twenty-five years found occa- 
sion to revise opinions held earlier. Thus, in Les Idées en 
Marche (1896), he had justified the fame of Voltaire, spoken a 
good word for Rousseau, thought Diderot, Kant, and Schopen- 
hauer “admirable,” and Tolstoy a “sublime prophet;” he had 
praised such contemporaries as Frédéric Masson, Hanotaux, 
and Vogiié, and recognized Ibsen as a master. Twenty years 
later, he warns his countrymen against Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, and against German metaphysics, “the scourge of his 
generation.” Tolstoy, too, except in his earlier realism, he 
condemns. Nor, owing to his contempt for “cringing servility,” 
does he now admire academicians like Vogiié and Hanotaux. 
Masson, the Napoleonic enthusiast, he stigmatizes as “a dull 
brute.” Ibsen’s mystic symbolism he satirizes amusingly in 
Les Kamtchatka. Though for a time respecting Zola as an 
acquaintance, he early breaks away from him and from Renan, 
branding the latter as a public malefactor. 

Daudet keeps two classification drawers—one for his likes, 
and one for his dislikes. In the first he includes Mistral, 
Father Janvier, the eminent pulpit orator, Dr. Potain, Brune- 
tiére, Drumont, Clémenceau (since 1917), Charles Maurras, 
Coppée, Lemaitre, Madame Adam, Dérouléde, Paul Marguer- 
itte, Paul Claudel, Paul Bourget, Maurice Barrés, Francois de 
Curel, Gustave Geffroy, Rosny, Capus, Donnay, Colonel March- 
and, and Marshal Foch. Soldiers worthy of their calling he 
puts in a class by themselves, believing that those whose pro- 
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fession it is to defend the country and to preserve its language 
and intellectual life as well as its soil are superior even to 
philosophers, savants, and artists. He thinks Mistral a poet 
equal to Victor Hugo, and ranks Edouard Drumont as polemist 
with Veuillot. He reveres the memory of Madame Juliette 
Adam, and holds dear Coppée and Jules Lemaitre since the 
Dreyfus affair. Paul Claudel, his classmate, he considers the 
greatest French poet of today, Curel the leading dramatist, 
and Charles Maurras the chief statesman. Though unable to 
agree with Jeanne Hugo, Daudet remains an ardent admirer 
of her brother, Georges. 

Daudet’s drawer of dislikes includes, besides Zola and the 
writers mentioned with Voltaire, such contemporaries as 
Catulle Mendés, Sardou, Rostand, Paul Adam, Romain Rol- 
land, d’Avenel, Porto-Riche, Bernstein, Doumic, Aristide 
Briand, Paul Painlevé, Dreyfus, Caillaux, Malvy, the “Morti- 
coles,” and generally the Freemasons and Jews. In Le Lit de 
Procuste, which satirizes Flaubert and the devotees of art for 
art, Daudet declares that “art is not its own end.” He asks of 
a national literature that it elevate, exalt, and augment. Flau- 
bert’s favorite disciple, Maupassant, reveals, says Daudet, 
three distinct personages, an excellent writer, an imbecile, and 
an invalid. They have evolved separately, the third absorbing 
the other two. 

It will be evident from this consideration of Daudet’s art 
that he is decidedly versatile. He succeeds equally well in 
each of his different manners—critical, patriotic, moral, and 
imaginative. In sensibility, his biography of his father natur- 
ally excels, but Le Coeur et L’Absence, his romance composed 
during the War, exhibits the same tendency, especially in its 
portrayal of youth, his favorite theme. 

As to the man himself, he is quiet and domestic in his 
tastes. Abhorring society, he enjoys the fireside and the com- 
pany of his three children and his wife, who writes under the 
name “Pampille.” He has traveled widely, but prefers to 
spend his summers in Touraine. He is a prominent member of 
the Goncourt Academy and a deputy in Parliament. During 
the festivities in honor of Joan of Arc last May, no citizen was 
more generally acclaimed. This is because Léon Daudet 
represents loyalty to God and country. Like Montalembert, 
Veuillot, and Brunetiére, he is a sentinel of the Church, who 
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protests against the anti-clerical assumption that Catholicism 
is opposed to progress and science. He agrees with Pasteur 
that between science and religion there need be no conflict. 
As a partisan of stable government, he seeks the restoration of 
the family, of society, and of the State, opposing the disintegra- 
tion which, for two decades before the War, had threatened 
ruin to his country. Every well-wisher of fair France will 
follow with interest Daudet’s participation in her literary, 
social, and political life. He is distinctly a patriot of the hour. 





MARTYRDOM. 
BY HARRY LEE. 


How can the bells of Shandon ring 
High in their windy tower swaying— 

Surely their golden throats are mute, 
Hushed as the soul of Erin, praying. 


How can the river Lee be glad, 

Between her blooming banks on-sweeping, 
Or have but sorrow in her song 

With all the world for Erin weeping. 


Again the bells above the Lee 

Shall peal, all else save honor scorning, 
Shall tell the glory of the one 

Whose Lent-long night gave Erin morning. 








THE LIFE’S WORK OF J. H. NEWMAN. 
BY HERBERT LUCAS, S.J. 


I. 
Pre-TRACTARIAN Days. 


s7]0 much has been written concerning the most il- 
Hi} lustrious of the Oxford converts of the middle of 
the nineteenth century, John Henry (afterwards 
Cardinal) Newman, that it might well seem 
superfluous to add yet another stone or pebble to 
honor and remembrance. Yet by reason of the 
shortness of men’s memory in a restless and pushful age, and 
because the late Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s monumental biography is 
not within the reach of every purse, and also on occasion of 
the recent publication of the same writer’s Last Lectures on 
Newman, and of the Correspondence of J. H. Newman with 
J. Keble and Others,’ it may be not altogether superfluous to 
tell over again, for the benefit of American readers, some por- 
tion at least of a story which, though old, is ever new in its 
significance for a later generation. And it may be lawful to 
quote at the outset, in a slightly revised form, some words 
written a good many years ago on occasion of the appearance 
of a monograph on Newman by Dr. (now Monsignor) William 
Barry. 
“If one might sum up the whole influence of Newman in 
a single phrase, it may be said that it was his special mission to 
wake up his countrymen, Anglicans in the first instance, but in 
a measure Catholics also, either from a deep and heavy slum- 
ber, or—in the case of those who were already in part 
awakened—to the recognition of possibilities and the practical 
acceptance of ideals heretofore unthought of or forgotten. To 
rouse men to wakefulness and compel their attention—atten- 
tion not to himself, but to the truths which it was his to utter; 
to set men thinking and to bring home to them the supreme 
importance of thinking aright on religious questions in view of 
the immeasurable momentousness of the issues involved, this, 
1 Both published by Longmans, Green & Co. (London). 
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rather than in any direct way to stir men to action, may be 
said to have been Newman’s specific work.”? 

In the present article I shall be concerned with Newman’s 
life as an Anglican, from the day, in 1816, of which he writes 
that, “when I was a boy of fifteen and living a life of sin, with 
a very dark conscience and a very profane spirit, God merci- 
fully touched my heart,”* and he “fell under the influences of a 
definite Creed which, through God’s mercy, have never been 
effaced or obscured,”* influences that were to be the main- 
springs of his life, down to the beginning of the Tractarian 
Movement in 1833.° 

During the years of his later boyhood and early youth, 
from 1816 to 1822, a period which covers the first years of his 
life at Oxford, Newman’s religious beliefs took, under the in- 
fluence of the writings of Thomas Scott of Aston Sandford, a 
strongly evangelical cast. The Evangelicals were a school or 
party whose members laid great stress on what they called 
“vital religion,” meaning thereby something which partly 
corresponded to what Catholics understand by the “interior 
life,” though in other respects their views were very un-Cath- 
olic. For they practically, if not always in so many words, 
held to the notion of an invisible Church, the Church of the 
elect, whose members might differ almost indefinitely as to 
matters of belief, provided that they held, and held “vitally,” 
certain fundamental truths, the number and nature of which 
it is not easy to determine. In Newman’s own case the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, which Scott’s writings “had planted 
deep in his mind,” was undoubtedly one of these truths. “It 
seems likely enough,” writes the editor of the Correspondence 
above referred to, that these same writings “helped to pre- 
serve Newman from the subjectivism in religion, the tendency 
to dwell upon one’s own feelings and emotions, . . . instead 
of on the objective truths of Revelation, which was one of the 
weak sides of much that was really admirable in Evangelical 
piety.”* But the very danger which he had run made him all 


? Lucas, In the Morning of Life, p. 191. “Your published Parochial Sermons,” 
writes a correspondent in 1845, “have been, under God, the means of rousing me from 
spiritual sleep.” (Correspondence, p. 300.) 

* Newman to Keble (June 8, 1844) in Correspondence, p. 314. 

* Apologia, p. 5. References are to Longmans’ standard edition of Newman’s 
works, except where some other is specified. 

5 Needless to say that Newman’s sclf-depreciatory words must not be too closely 
pressed. They are those of a man in a state of great mental anxiety, writing, in 
confidence, to a very intimate friend. * Correspondence, p. 112. 
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the more earnestly solicitous, in his later Anglican days, to 
preserve others from it. Hence, for instance, the remarkable 
lecture entitled “Preaching the Gospel,” which is the last of 
the series on “Justification.”’ 

A graphic picture of an earnest Evangelical is given in 
Newman’s Loss and Gain, in the person of Freeborn. “Free- 
born,” he says, told the company of undergraduates gathered 
round his breakfast table that he “thought theology itself a 
mistake, as substituting worthless intellectual notions for the 
vital truths of religion; so that it really was to him inconceiv- 
able that real religion should depend (either) on metaphysical 
distinctions or (on) outward observances. It was the great 
and evil tendency of the human mind to interpose between 
itself and its Creator some self-invented mediator, and it did 
not matter at all whether that human device was a rite, or a 
creed, or a form of prayer, or good works, or communion with 
particular churches—all were but ‘flattering unctions to the 
soul,’ if they were considered necessary; the only safe way of 
using them was to use them with the feeling that you might 
dispense with them; that none of them went to the root of 
the matter, for that faith, that is a firm belief that God had 
forgiven you, was the one thing needful; that when that one 
thing was present everything else was superfluous; that when it 
was wanting, nothing else availed. A person might be any- 
thing in profession, an Arminian, a Calvinist, an Episcopalian, 
a Swedenborgian, a Unitarian, nay even a Papist, yet be in a 
state of salvation.”® 

Now it is not, of course, to be supposed that all the 
Evangelicals thought exactly alike. Among them, as in every 
other Protestant sect, school, or party, the inevitable outcome 
of the exercise of private judgment on matters which are 
beyond the reach of man’s limited reason was such a diversity 


™*The true preaching of the Gospel is to preach Christ. But the fashion of the 
day has been, instead of this, to attempt to convert by insisting on conversion; .. . 
to tell them to take care they look at Christ, instead of simply holding up Christ; 
to tell them to have faith rather than to supply the Object; to tell them to work up 
their minds, instead of impressing on them the thought of Him Who can lovingly 
work in them; to bid them be sure that their faith is justifying, that it is not dead, 
formal, self-righteous, or merely moral, instead of glorifying Him, Whose image, 
fully delineated, destroys deadness, formality, and self-righteousness; to rely on 
words, vehemence, eloquence, and the like, rather than to aim at conveying the one 
great idea, whether in words or not.” (Justification, ed. 1840, p. 370.) 

® Loss and Gain, pp. 38, 39 (highly abridged). In his comprehensive tolerance 
Freeborn went, I think, beyond what the average Evangelical, or he himself, “in his 
sober moments, would have approved.” 
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of views that opinions might almost be counted by heads—quot 
capita, tot sententiw; a feature of this particular party which 
is amusingly illustrated in another passage occurring in Loss 
and Gain, which is too long to be given here. But the para- 
graph quoted may be taken as sufficiently indicating the gen- 
eral trend and the logical and practical outcome of the Evan- 
gelical movement. 

But even if we consider Evangelicalism in the extreme 
form in which it is presented by Freeborn, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the opinions expressed by him contain an element 
of truth, thickly encrusted, however, in an outward husk of 
fallacy. Thus, it is perfectly true that a man who in good 
faith holds erroneous doctrines may yet be pleasing to God, 
provided that he earnestly strives to do God’s will as he under- 
stands it, and is genuinely penitent for his sins; and it is also 
true that outward profession and practice are not of themselves 
sufficient for salvation. But every Catholic knows very well 
that it is altogether misleading to say that it does not matter 
what a man believes, if (as is the case) God has made known 
His will that men should seek the truth in religious matters, 
and hold fast to the truth—the definite or dogmatic truth of 
revealed religion—when they have found it. And it is no less 
misleading to say that ecclesiastical organization, sacraments, 
rites and ceremonies are useless, even though they are not 
in themselves all-sufficient. This Newman came to see very 
clearly even in his Anglican days, as the following words 
plainly attest: “Superstition is the substitution of human for 
divine means of approaching God. Before He has spoken, it 
is religious to approach Him in what seems the most accept- 
able way; but the same principle which leads a pious mind to 
devise ordinances, where none are given, will lead it, under a 
revelation, to adhere to what are given. He Who made the 
creature, gives it its uses; ... things are what He makes 
them, and we must not ‘make to ourselves,’ lest we make 
idols.”*® And it may be safely said that Newman’s Evangelical- 
ism never carried him to the length of despising dogma, 
though his beliefs were as yet far from being what they after- 
wards became in his Tractarian days. What was good in 
Evangelicalism, namely its deep piety, he assimilated, but 
from its. illusory subjectivism, which so easily degenerates 


* Justification, p. 301. See also what he says of creeds on pp. 299, 300. 
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into a more cynical and worldly form of latitudinarianism, he 
happily kept himself free. 

And something of the same kind may be said of the Cal- 
vinism with which, as he himself has told us, his mind was at 
this time more than tinged.”° “It is a pity,” writes the editor 
of the Correspondence, “that he did not state‘-which among 
the doctrines of Calvinism were most eagerly taken up by 
him; but the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination was almost 
certainly not one of them." ... The doctrines, apart from 
those common to all or to nearly all Christians, which really 
seem to have molded the hearts and minds of those of the 
Evangelicals who were most stanch in their Calvinism, were: 
(1) Total depravity—that is, the belief that human nature was 
entirely corrupted by the Fall; (2) that justification is the 
imputing of righteousness, not the bestowal of it. Of these 
doctrines the former kept its hold upon Newman much longer 
than the latter.”** But let us hear Newman himself. “Cal- 
vinists,” he says, “make a sharp separation between the elect 
and the world,” a distinction which partly corresponds with 
that which Catholics make between those who are and those 
who are not in the state of grace; but “Calvinists go on to say 
—as I understand them—that the justified are conscious of 
their justification, and that the regenerate cannot fall away. 
Catholics, on the other hand, hold that there are different 
degrees of justification, that there is a great difference in point 
of gravity between sin and sin, that there is the possibility and 
the danger of falling away, and that there is no certain knowl- 
edge given to any one that he is simply in a state of grace, and 
much less that he is te persevere to the end.”** 

It should be added that it was in his “Evangelical” period 
that Newman imbibed, chiefly from John Newton’s Disserta- 
tion on the Prophecies, his strong and deeply rooted senti- 
ments of hostility to “the Romish Church,” the Church which 
during long years he regarded as Antichrist, and its supreme 
pastor, the Pope, as “the Man of Sin.” He has himself told us 
that even so late as 1843 these anti-Roman prejudices, intel- 


1” Apologia, p. 4 ff. 

1 “While I considered myself predestined to salvation I thought others simply 
passed over, not predestined to eternal death. I thought only of the mercy to 
myself.” This belief he “retained to the age of twenty-one, when it gradually faded 
away.” 

12 Correspondence, pp. 116, 117. (I have ventured to transpose a few words for 
the sake of brevity.) 13 Apologia, p. 6 (slightly abridged). 
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lectually rejected, still haunted him as a kind of bugbear, “a 
sort of false conscience,” not yet fully exorcised.* 

From the somewhat rudimentary dogmatic position of his 
Evangelical days Newman gradually advanced towards a fuller 
apprehension of revealed truth; and the general nature and 
trend of the change, rather than its actual process, are aptly 
described in Loss and Gain, a book which is, however, in no 
sense autobiographical in its details. “Some persons,” he 
writes, “fidget at intellectual difficulties, and, successfully or 
not, are ever trying to solve them. Charles (Reding) was of a 
different cast of temper; a new idea was not lost on him, but 
it did not distress him, if it was obscure, or (if it) conflicted 
with his habitual view of things. He let it work its way and 
find its place, and shape itself within him, by the slow spon- 
taneous action of the mind. Yet perplexity is not in itself a 
pleasant state; and he would have hastened its removal, had 
he been able... . 

“Reding had now come, . . . to one or two conclusions, 
not very novel, but very important: first, that there are a great 
many opinions in the world on the most momentous subjects; 
secondly, that not all are equally true; thirdly, that it is a duty 
to hold true opinions; and fourthly, that it is uncommonly 
difficult to get hold of them.” He was no longer satisfied with 
his earlier determination “to like what was good in every one,” 
without reference to his opinions, but felt it a duty to seek 
the truth among the various and conflicting opinions which he 
heard expressed on all sides.*® 

So much for Charles Reding in Newman’s story. As re- 
gards himself he tells us how “in 1822, I came under very 
different influences from those to which I had hitherto been 
subjected.”*® His new masters, roughly speaking, from 1822 
till 1827, were Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, and Dr. Whately 
(afterwards Protestant Archbishop of Dublin), Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall. Hawkins, he says, taught him habits of 
scholarly accuracy, and insisted much on tradition as a source 
and test of doctrine. Whately, on the other hand, though he 
helped him to overcome his natural shyness and timidity, and, 
as he says, “to see with my own eyes and walk with my own 
feet,” also guided him in a direction from which he was 
afterwards to recoil with aversion. “To him,” says Monsignor 

% Apologia, p. 7. % Loss and Gain, pp. 65, 66. 48 Apologia, p. 8. 
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Barry, “we must partly ascribe it that in 1825-27 Newman 
‘was drifting in the direction of the Liberalism of the day,’ 
was ‘beginning to prefer intellectual excellence to moral,’ was 
using ‘flippant language against the Fathers,’ and imbibing 
the skeptical spirit of Middleton in regard to the early church 
miracles,.”** 

The death of a dearly loved sister, an attack of illness, 
and the newly-acquired friendship of Keble and Hurrell 
Froude, combined, in 1827, to check this very undesirable 
tendency, and, as he says, to awaken him out of his dream. 
Froude, in particular, “had a deep devotion to the Real Pres- 
ence, in which he had a firm faith;” he “fixed deep in me the 
idea of devotion to the Blessed Virgin;” and although in this 
respect he did not carry Newman with him, “he professed 
openly his admiration of the Church of Rome,” and “could not 
believe that I really held the Roman Church to be anti- 
Christian.”** 

But more lasting and far-reaching than any of these in- 
fluences was the deep impression that was made on New- 
man’s mind by that close study of the early Fathers of the 
Church, Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, Justin, Irenzeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, Basil, the Gregories, Au- 
gustine, and Chrysostom, of which the first fruits are to be 
found in his earliest published work, The Arians of the Fourth 
Century (1832).'° 

Speaking very generally, but with substantial truth, it may 
he said that the study of the Fathers convinced Newman and 
many of his contemporaries that the current Anglican theology 
fell far short of the fullness of the Catholic faith as they then 
began to understand it; though they still held fast to the belief 
that “Romanists” went far beyond the Catholicism of the 
primitive Church. They were therefore to be regarded as at 
least in this sense anti-Christian, that they held, as matters of 
faith, a number of doctrines which were, in Newman’s eyes, 
mischievous corruptions of the genuine Apostolic tradition.” 

It was immediately after the completion of his work on 


the Arians that, wearied with the strenuous and exhausting 

* Barry, J. H. Cardinal Newman (C. T. S.), p. 5. 

18 Apologia, pp. 17, 23 ff. 1% Ibid., p. 25 ff. 

® Writing to Mr. T. W. Allies in 1842, Newman avers that his early study of the 
Fathers had been in great measure a waste of time (“a great deal of pains... all 
which I count now almost wasted”), because he “did not understand what was in 
them” or “what I was to look for’ (Correspondence, p. 196). 

VOL. cxur. 12 
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labor which it had involved, he undertook with Hurrell Froude 
that voyage round the Mediterranean, which marks the term- 
ination of what he himself regarded as the first stage of his 
Anglican life. “The first four chapters” of the Apologia, says 
the editor of the Correspondence, “correspond with four 
markedly distinct stages in the history of the author’s Anglican 
career,” the crucial dates being, respectively, 1833, 1839, 1841, 
1845. “During the first, at least from the time when he came to 
Oxford, the ideas which inspired the Movement of 1833 were 
being planted and were ripening in his mind. During the 
second they are in full vigor. During the third they are decay- 
ing. In the fourth they are practically dead. Not as a piece of 
cheap rhetoric, but as a serviceable peg for the memory, one 
might liken these four stages to the four seasons of the year.”™ 

The voyage which has been mentioned is memorable not 
only for the fact that during it he wrote nearly all the poems 
included in the volume called Verses on Various Occasions 
(with the exception, of course, of The Dream of Gerontius), 
but also because in the course of it he became conscious, to a 
degree not previously experienced, of the conviction that God 
had charged him with a mission, the nature of which he did 
not, as yet, clearly apprehend. Of this time he writes: “I 
began to think I had a mission. When we took leave of Mon- 
signor Wiseman, he had courteously expressed a wish that we 
might make a second visit to Rome. I said with great gravity, 
“We have a work to do in England.’ I went down to Sicily 
and the presentiment grew stronger.” “It seemed as if some 
one were battling against me, and the idea had long been in 
my mind, though I cannot say when it came on, that my enemy 
was attempting to destroy me . . . I was willful,” in parting 
from Froude and going to Sicily alone, “and neglected warn- 
ings—from that time everything went wrong. As I lay ill at 
Leonforte . . . I felt this strongly. My servant thought I was 
dying—but I expected to recover, and kept saying, as giving 
the reason, ‘I have not sinned against light.’ I had the fullest 
persuasion that I should recover, and think I then gave as the 
reason that some work was in store for me.”* “I was aching 
to go home, yet for want of a vessel I was kept at Palermo for 


™ Correspondence, p. 165. ® Apologia, p. 34. 

* Newman to Keble, June 8, 1844, in Correspondence, p. 313. Cf. “My illness in 
Sicily,” a detailed account of his experiences, printed in Letters, etc., edited by A. 
Mozley, ed. 1891, p. 416. 
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three weeks ... At last I got off in an orange boat, bound for 
Marseilles. We were becalmed a whole week in the Straits of 
Bonifacio. Then it was that I wrote the lines ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,’ which have since become well known.”** He arrived 
in England on Tuesday, July 9th. “The following Sunday, 
July 14th, Mr. Keble preached the Assize Sermon in the Uni- 
versity pulpit. It was preached under the title of ‘National 
Apostasy.” I have ever considered and kept this day, as the 
start of the religious movement of 1833.”*5 

As to the nature of the “mission” which Newman con- 
ceived himself to have, and of the work which he felt called 
upon to do, some indication of it may perhaps be found in a 
note written in the last year of his life, in which he says: 
“Very early in life I was troubled with the prospect of an in- 
tellectual movement against religion so special as to have a 
claim upon the attention of all educated Christians.” And (at 
what previous date I know not) he told his friends that he 
considered it his special mission to endeavor to counteract 
this movement.” 

That this was to be done by means of a revival, within the 
Church of England, of the true Catholic faith as he then in- 


adequately understood it, was of course his conviction at the 
time of his illness in Sicily. Yet how far from clear to him 
was the prospect even of the immediate future, and at the 
same time how unshaken was his trust in Him of Whom he 
writes that, from the date of his conversion in boyhood, “I 
have not forsaken Him, . . . nor He me,”* is plain from the 
words of the most pathetic of all his poems: 


Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step enough for me... 
Lead Thou me on... 
So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen and crag and torrent till 
The night is gone. 
* Apologia, p. 35. Ibid. %*W. Ward, Last Lectures, p. 23. 


7 Newman to Keble, in Correspondence, l. c. Needless to say that Newman did 
not “experience conversion” in the conventional Evangelical form. But he did (at 
the age of fifteen) turn to God from a not unsinful life, which is true “conversion.” 





EMPARADISED. 


BY PATRICK COLEMAN. 


WHEN from a life divinely spent 


In saintly service of her kind, 


Grown tired of earth at length, she went 
Sweet rest with God to find, 

I think the shining Cherubim, 
About the throne of Christ who be, 

Dashed from their harps a pealing hymn 
For joy her face to see. 


I think the seven-fold great choirs 
Before God’s throne who minister 

Smote in accord their dulcet lyres 
Meet praise to render her. 

But, most of all, the Virgins bright, 
By earthly passion undefiled, 

Were troubled with a deep delight 
And at her coming smiled. 


Nay, more, I think from her high seat, 
Set next her Son’s in state and bliss, 
Our Lady Mary rose to greet 
Her with a mother’s kiss. 
For never brighter lilies grew 
In God’s green heavenly parterres, 
Nor bore their petals brighter dew 
Than that bright soul of hers. 


But while in Heaven she maketh glad 
Our Lord’s angelic retinue, 

The place on earth is very sad 
That once her presence knew. 





EMPARADISED 


The chambers and the rooms she filled 
With joy’s celestial atmosphere 

Are lonely, now her voice is stilled 
And she no more is there. 


Kindness and charity and mirth 

Were unto her the common things 
Whereof she freely gave on earth 

From love’s exhaustless springs. 
As a calm river, deep and strong, 

With verdure brightens field and plain, 
So flowed her bounteous life along 

With blessings in its train. 


Dear saint! if earth denied her praise 
She never knew the need thereof, 

Content to fill her fragrant days 
With flowers of truth and love. 


And though men noted not, be sure 
God marked her every gracious deed, 

And from His hand her spirit pure 
Hath won immortal meed. 


So, kneeling at her grave, I feel 
That, as she nobly gave of love, 
So God will nobly with her deal 
In His bright home above; 
In that far home to which she went, 
When from sad earth she found release, 
Will clothe her round with sweet content 
And crown her with His peace. 








HILAIRE BELLOC, INITIATOR. 
BY BROTHER LEO. 


LE roads of destiny, however meandering, lead to 
eT definite goals. The father of the eminent littéra- 
va 4) eur, M. Paul Bourget, maintained a rigidly 

SEN OREE | scientific atmosphere in the family library, and 
[Cie 5G poets, play writers and such gentry had no place 
on his shelves. But two enormous volumes—a French transla- 
tion of Shakespeare’s dramas—chanced to lie about the Bour- 
get dining-room and filled the practical, if unezsthetic, office 
of propping up the little Paul as he sat at table. The boy came 
in time to peep between the massive covers and to revel in the 
world of truth and beauty there opened to his mind; and many 
years later, when he had achieved in French literature a dis- 
tinguished place and name, the novelist spoke reverently of his 
debt to Shakespeare, and styled him “the great initiator.” 
“The great initiator.” M. Bourget is a master of the apt 
and well turned phrase, and in this instance he has contributed 
to an illuminating classification of men who write books. 

Leaving aside the drivelers, the sensationalists, the light- 

weights and the money-grubbers, we might divide all men who 

make books into four classes. They are the creators, the 
dry-as-dust scholars, the dilettanti, and the initiators. In 
specific cases some of the four classes may overlap, and often 
putting an author in his place may prove a task puzzling and 
unsatisfying; but at least the classification will help some of us 
to a more discriminating outlook, which is the purpose of sane 
classification. 

The creator in literature needs no gloss. A maker is he, 

a poet in the true and sacred sense of the word, a shaper of 

things of beauty and of visions of truth. He dwells on the 

heights, and, in the suggestive words of Matthew Arnold, sees 
life steadily and sees it whole. In this company stand the 
writers supremely great—Homer and Dante, Virgil and Goethe, 

Calderén and Corneille; and, of course, though he may have 

performed a divergent function in the development of M. 

Bourget—here stands, and preéminently, Shakespeare. 
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The dry-as-dust scholar is a necessary, or at least an inevit- 
able, parasite. He battens on great men and great books, great 
events and great ideas. In literature he is the erudite com- 
mentator. In philosophy he is the finical splitter of hairs; the 
woods, or, more accurately, the universities, were full of him 
during the decline of Scholasticism, and he throve mightily 
in Germany between Kant and the Great War. In history he 
is the bulging-browed and be-spectacled pursuer of original— 
and uninspiring—research. He is given to what he calls spe- 
cialization, and in ponderous reviews and in university halls 
he seeks to mold the young and the trusting in his own image 
and likeness. I need give here no list of representative dry-as- 
dust scholars because, in the first place, it is bad form to ex- 
ploit one’s familiars, and in the second place, because the dry- 
as-dust scholar is easily and unfailingly recognized by three 
marks: He loves books rather than life, he unearths facts 
mostly unimportant if true, and by means of unerring logic he 
arrives at preposterous conclusions. The embryo dry-as-dust 
scholar may be studied at leisure in the vast majority of doc- 
toral dissertations. 

The dilettante, the third type of book maker, may be char- 
acterized in two words: He is not dry-as-dust, and he is not a 
scholar. He is not infrequently the possessor of a winsome 
disposition, he commonly leads a model family life; and—if 
he happens to know how to speak in public—he delivers sooth- 
ing popular lectures. He has much enthusiasm and little bal- 
last. His spirit, for good or for ill, is the amateur spirit. He 
knows no one thing thoroughly and knows the inter-relations 
of many things but imperfectly. For generalities and “glitter- 
alities” he has an abiding flair. He finds it needful to trim his 
sails to the wind of every vogue and is, according to circum- 
stances, romanticist or realist, higher critic or impressionist, 
rhymster or vers librist d la mode. (Just now, for instance, he 
cannot write a page without dragging in the word psychology.) 
And he is deeply wounded if accused of being out of date. 

Much might be said concerning the initiator, our fourth 
type of writer, for he has something in common with each of 
the other three—the vision of the creator, the mechanical skill 
of the dry-as-dust scholar, the sweetness and light of the dilet- 
tante. But his distinguishing trait is his momentum. His en- 
thusiasm is contagious and wholesome because it is born of 
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genuine knowledge; he gives delight—else why write books ?— 
but it is a delight that urges the reader to personal effort; and 
we think of him—and this, really, is the supreme test—not 
primarily as a sower of words or a thinker of thoughts, a 
herder of facts or a dreamer of dreams. We think of him, 
first and foremost, as a man. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, a little before his death, voiced a 
mood of regret that he had not done more with his life than 
weave romances, and he could not but think “of the Renais- 
sance fellows and their all-around human sufficiency, and com- 
pare it with the ineffable smallness of the field in which we 
labor and in which we do so little.”* The multiform literary 
achievement of Mr. Hilaire Belloc would have warmed the 
cockles of the novelist’s heart. Mr. Belloc’s activity began 
about the time of Stevenson’s death in Samoa in 1894; and, 
though still happily incomplete, it already evidences a copious 
measure of the mobility of “the Renaissance fellows” so envied 
of “Tusitala.”. During twenty-five years Mr. Belloc has written 
children’s books, fiction, biography, apologetics, politics, phil- 
osophy, sociology, nonsense; and the end is not yet. He has 
been soldier, traveler, student, journalist, statesman, historian, 
essayist, artist, verse-maker, satirist, authority on Bayeux 
tapestry and defender of the Faith. To compile an exhaustive 
Belloc bibliography were a crucial test of scholarship and as- 
siduity; I deferentially suggest it as an occupation for his own 
distant declining years. 

It is easy to dwell on the versatility of Mr. Belloc—a sin 
that cries to heaven in the view of the dry-as-dust scholar— 
but one fact of prime importance in this investigation of him 
as an initiator stands out amid the welter of opinion that has 
crystallized about his writings. It is simply this: That Mr. 
Belloc knows how to write. “He is a satirist or nothing,” says 
one reader. “Nay,” protests another, “he is a novelist, born 
and made.” “Poet, you mean,” interrupts a third, for he is a 
poet whether he reteils the story of Tristan and Iseult or writes 
about the Battle of the Marne.” “Not a poet, but a strategist,” 
chimes in a fourth. “He stands head and shoulders over the 
writers on the Great War.” “And over the writers on the 
French Revolution, too,” blurts out a fifth voice. “Consider his 
study of Danton and—” “Nonsense! It is inspired nonsense,” 


* Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Biographical Edition. Sidney Colvin, editor. 
Vol. il., p. 387. 
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insists another, “that he manages supremely well.” “You 
quite forget his travel sketches, I see,” observes yet another 
enthusiast, “and his little book on the River Thames.” And 
still another remonstrates: “And you forget that Belloc is the 
only man writing English today who can do a preface you 
really care to read.” “Preface, indeed!” a last voice sneers. 
“Don’t forget that he had a hand in The Flying Inn.” Mr. 
Belloc’s readers may not agree as to what he writes best; but 
all agree that he can write. 

To call Mr. Belloc a stylist might seem something of an 
affront, for—owing to the specialization theory and its con- 
comitants—to say that a man writes very well seems often to 
imply that he has nothing important to write about, or else 
that, so long as he succeeds in putting his words together 
prettily, he is not concerned particularly with their message. 
Unfortunately, in modern parlance style signifies the subor- 
dination of matter to manner, the preference of how you say 
a thing to what you say. A writer is often acclaimed for being 
“deep,” when he should be thrashed for being cloudy. As the 
late Theodore Roosevelt well said: “Many learned people seem 
to feel that the quality of readableness in a book is one which 
warrants suspicion. Indeed, not a few learned people seem to 
feel that the fact that a book is interesting is proof that it is 
shallow. This is particularly apt to be the attitude of scien- 
tific men. Very few great scientists have written interestingly, 
and these few have usually felt apologetically about it. Yet 
sooner or later the time will come when the mighty sweep of 
modern scientific discovery will be placed by scientific men 
with the gift of expression at the service of intelligent and 
cultivated laymen. Such service will be inestimable.” 

In such service Mr. Hilaire Belloc is an initiator. With the 
gift of expression he was abundantly dowered both by nature 
and grace. There is French and there is English in his an- 
cestry, with a bit of Irish to give relish to the blend and to im- 
part to his writing a tang of irony, whimsical and evanescent. 
A taste of French army life, a tour of the United States with 
generous stays in Colorado, and in California, where he won 
his bride, walking trips everywhere, reénforced by an Oxford 
training—all this helped to sharpen the point of his pen and 
to widen his range of allusion and to fill him with a vivid 


2? Address before the American Historical Association, Boston. The Dial, January 
16, 1913. 
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sense of the reality of things from the rural charm of Sussex 
inns to the proportions of wine vats in the Napa Valley, from 
the splendor of a sunrise over Castel-Nuovo to the Catholic 
conception of European history. 

Mr. Belloc’s style, though far from eccentric, is highly 
individual. In retrospect we may admire its sprightliness, its 
force, its nervous quality, its richness of suggestion and its 
sheer beauty of phrase, but only in retrospect; for our first 
impression is not of style at all, but of the man. Whether we 
take up one of those delicate idyls in Hills and the Sea, or a 
metallic satire in Caliban’s Guide to Letters, or that revealing 
fifth chapter in his latest volume, Europe and the Faith,’ we 
are immediately and exclusively impressed, not with the man- 
ner, but the matter of the work. Mr. Belloc seems superbly 
impatient of the inadequacy of words to convey his thought; 
he chooses them widely and arranges them admirably, but they 
seem, to him and to us, but slight things and inconsequential, 
so much has he to say and so straitened is the vehicle of 
human speech. The momentum of the initiator is omni- 
present in Mr. Belloc’s style, robbing it at times even of the 
crowning excellence of ease. 

Graceful or rugged, it is a style that adapts itself most 
potently to its theme. His drinking songs—and Mr. Belloc is 
very partial to drinking songs—are smacking, throaty, stein- 
clattering choruses with generations of conviviality echoing 
through them. Another diction is his when he undertakes to 
discuss the strategy of the Great War, a diction precise and 
concise, alert and pictorial. In his studies of the French Revo- 
lution he paints scenes with words, titantic canvases upon 
which the leading human figures move and live. He can speak 
reverently of the value of hearing daily Mass and disparag- 
ingly of the cookery of Omaha, Nebraska. His style—and this 
is the ultimate ordeal of a really great style—is as elastic as 
his choice of themes and his range of moods. 

So much for his practice; what of his theory? It is so 
exceptional an achievement to discover some sort of book that 
Mr. Belloc has not written, that I own to a glow of complacency 
in observing that, to the best of my knowledge, he has not 
sponsored an out-and-out treatise on the Art of Writing; but 
it should be easy for him to repair the omission, for many 

*Just published by The Paulist Press, New York City. 
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passages in his works bear, often with illuminating directness, 
on the aims and technique and spirit of the writing craft. 
Pass keys are they to the initiator’s workshop. 

Mr. Belloc, though not an advocate or a practitioner of 
style for style’s sake, is none the less a strong believer in the 
power of words. Indeed, a hasty reading of certain sentences 
in The French Revolution might lead us to infer that, but for 
the literary style of a certain little tractate, Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette would not—in either sense of the phrase— 
have lost their heads. Mr. Belloc refers to Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social, and maintains that here is one of the places in the his- 
tory of letters where the writer is greater than the man: “It 
was his choice of French words and the order in which he 
arranged them, that gave him his enormous ascendancy over 
a generation which was young when he was old.”* 

The case of Rousseau is a particular instance falling under 
a general rule which Mr. Belloc presents in the following 
thought-charged paragraphs. I commend them to the con- 
sideration of anybody who would investigate Mr. Belloc’s 
stature as a stylist, both as to practice and to preachment, and 
who is curious to know why I have urged upon the author the 
title of initiator: 


Men are influenced by the word. Spoken or written, the 
word is the organ of persuasion and, therefore, of moral 
government. 

Now, degraded as that term has become in our time, 
there is no proper term to express the exact use of words 
save the term “style.” 

What words we use, and in what order we put them, is 
the whole matter of style; and a man desiring to influence 
his fellowmen has therefore not one, but two co-related 
instruments at his disposal. He cannot use one without the 
other. These two instruments are his idea and his style. 

“However powerful, native, sympathetic to his hearers’ 
mood or cogently provable by reference to new things, may 
be a man’s idea, he cannot persuade his fellowmen to it 
if he have not words to express it. And he will persuade 
them more and more in proportion as his words are well 
chosen and in the right order, such order being determined 
by the genius of the language whence they are drawn.° 


*The French Revolution (Home University Library), p. 32. 
* The French Revolution, p. 31. 
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That judicious tribute to the power of the written word 
is an admission that manner in writing, that style, is some- 
thing of deep moment, not in literature only, but in life. Yet 
style to Mr. Belloc is never a thing of mere words, their choice 
and grouping; since it is something that so dominantly in- 
fluences life, it must have within itself an element funda- 
mentally and aboundingly vital. And the root of it is a search- 
ing, a passionate, almost a fanatical sincerity. To dally with 
words is not to attain to style, for style is the outburst and 
overflow of a grand passion for words and for the truth, real 
or fancied, of which they are the symbols. He says elsewhere: 
“There is no better engine for enduring fame than the expres- 
sion of real convictions.”* 

Mr. Belloc is not less an initiator into the art of study. 
He realizes as keenly as any dry-as-dust scholar the importance 
of garnering facts, though he might differ as to the importance 
of individual facts and groups of facts; but he goes farther 
and insists that the action of the intellect and the constructive 
imagination upon the facts secured is essential to right read- 
ing. And, while philosophical enough when philosophizing is 
needed, he vents a refreshing irritation against those cloudy 
thought-tinkers—incapable, as Locke would say, of seeing 
beyond the smoke of their own chimneys—who confuse term- 
inology with the reality of things. Mr. Belloc’s Sailor voices 
a wholesome vexation “with philosophers, who will snarl and 
yowl and worry the clean world to no purpose, not even in- 
tending a solution of any sort or a discovery, but only the 
exercise of their own vain clapper and clang;”* and with be- 
coming solemnity and decision the wise man of the sea bap- 
tizes the wranglers with a mug of pragmatical English beer. 
The fallacy inherent in the methods pursued by the “higher” 
criticism—methods which inhibit the normal action of the 
mind and paralyze the true art of study—Mr. Belloc exposes 
and parodies in the thirty-fourth chapter of This and That and 
the Other. 

In frequent passages in his more ambitious works, Mr. 
Belloc fits into pregnant phrases truths of life and thought, a 
realization of which must precede and illuminate any well 
ordered study of books and men. Thus, he finds the essence 
of paganism old and new to be that “it believed man to be 


* The French Revolution, p. 137. *The Four Men: A Farrago, p. 265. 
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sufficient to himself and all belief to be mere opinions... 
Today, outside the Catholic Church, there is no distinction 
between opinion and faith nor any idea that man is other than 
sufficient to himself.”* 

Unlike the dry-as-dust scholar, who considers himseli in- 
capacitated by any form of general knowledge, and unlike the 
dilettante, who flies minute research as a devout Christian 
flies temptation, Mr. Belloc recognizes that true study is both 
extensive and intensive, that its ideal is to know everything 
about something and something about everything. He states 
the case sufficiently by means of one of his arresting similes. 
It is, he says, “like the contrast between the geological com- 
position and the topographical contours of a countryside. To 
understand the first we must bore and dig, we must take 
numerous samples of soil and subject them to analysis, we 
must make ourselves acquainted with detail in its utmost re- 
cesses. But for the second, the more general our standpoint, 
the wider our gaze, and the more comprehensive our judg- 
ment, the more accurately do we grasp the knowledge we have 
set out to seek.”® 

The complete art of study is outlined in those three sen- 
tences. The dry-as-dust scholar is a geologist, the dilettante 
is a topographer; but the initiator unites the procedure of both. 

His principles of the art of study, Mr. Belloc carries into 
practice in his favorite field of history. Especially in his in- 
vestigation of the high lights of the French Revolution, he 
shows how, in his own words, the reconstruction of an epoch 
of history “is like the growing of slow timber upon a sheltered 
hill; you seem to have established an enduring thing. There 
stand out at last a vigor and a plenitude that are to the unsub- 
stantial origins of such a search what touch, sight and hearing 
are to memory. Then, when reality is reached, it is easy to be 
sure; and when so much doubt and contradiction are resolved 
into a united history, the continual admission, for the sake of 
exactitude, of what is petty, sordid or fatiguing does but make 
more human, and therefore more certainly true, what had 
before been lyrics or idols.”*° 

History to Mr. Belloc is not a bare record of the past, 
however painstaking and meticulous; and it is not mere ro- 
mancing about soldiers and statesmen, potentates and slaves. 


8 Europe and the Faith, p. 33. ® The French Revolution, p. 221. 
1° Robespierre, a Study, Preface, p. 9. 
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But is a fusion, a blending of chronicle and drama. I suppose 
the ideal history might be written by a man with the conscience 
for detail possessed by a German-schooled professor and the 
human intuition and lordly perspective evinced by the Shake- 
speare of the English historical plays. In an age gone mad 
over the geological method of history making, Mr. Belloc 
rightly stresses the need of dramatic vision. Of Mirabeau, he 
says: “A comprehension of this character is not a matter for 
research nor for accumulated historical detail, but rather a 
task for sympathy.”** 

Sympathy is the keynote of his own historical studies. He 
so steeps himself in his material that he comes to live and 
breathe in the time he essays to depict, to know it, as it were, 
not only in his brain but in his bones; and thanks to his 
mastery of style, to his facile dependence on adequate yet 
familiar words, he is able to transmit to his readers much of 
his own surpassing insight. This he does in his sketch of the 
Dark Ages in Europe and the Faith, an epoch “of perpetual 
marching, and of blows parrying here, thrusting there, upon all 
the boundaries of isolated and besieged Christendom;” an 
epoch when “the ideal of learning is repetitive and conserva- 
tive: its passion is to hold what was, not to create or éx- 
pand.”** This he does in his miniatures of the leading char- 
acters in The French Revolution, not least significantly in his 
symbolic etching of Louis XVI.’s “protuberant and lethargic 
eyes.” This he does in his life of Robespierre, whom he shows 
to have_been really an ordinary man in everything save his 
hectic devotion to a few basic ideas and his unwearied reitera- 
tion in promulgating them. And this he does, most triumph- 
antly of all, in his book on Marie Antoinette, a volume with 
the delicate phrasing and minute character analysis of a novel 
and the convincing documentation of an historical monograph. 

It is in Marie Antoinette that he utters a truth, the con- 
sciousness of which must be borne to every reader of his pages, 
a truth that casts a white, though sometimes chilling, light 
upon the story of the past: “A man, callous or wearied by 
study, might still discover in the pursuit of history one last 
delight: The presence in all its records of a superhuman 
irony.”** That superhuman irony is never wasted upon Mr. 


4% The French Revolution, p. 57. 42 Europe and the Faith, p. i181. 
% Marie Antoinette, p. 391. 
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Hilaire Belloc because, whether he writes an historical bro- 
chure or an essay On Nothing, he is ever mindful of the un- 
obtrusive but undeviating presence of God in the world of 
His creation. This conviction and this perception Mr. Belloc 
has recorded in a paragraph that might give thought to the 
framers of the League of Nations, and that might fittingly be 
graven upon the desolated walls of the peace palace at The 
Hague: 


There stands, side by side with the activity of mortal life, 
a silent thing commonly unseen and, even if seen, despised. 
It has no name, unless its name be religion: its form is the 
ritual of the altar; its philosophy is despised under the title 
of Theology. This thing and its influence should least of all 
appear in the controversies of a high civilization. With an 
irony that every historian of whatever period must have 
noted a hundred times, this thing and its influence per- 
petually intervene, when society is most rational and when 
most it is bent upon positive things; and now at the moment 
when the transformation of society towards such better 
things seemed so easy and the way so plain, now in late ’89, 
before any threat had come from the King or any danger 
of dissolution from within, this thing, this influence, en- 
tered unnoticed by a side-door; it was weak and almost 
dumb. It, and it alone, halted and still halts all the revo- 
lutionary work, for it should have been recognized and it 
was not. It demanded its place and no place was given it. 
There is a divine pride about it, and, as it were, a divine 
necessity of vengeance. Religion, if it be slighted, if it be 
misunderstood, will implacably destroy.'* 


The man who thus writes is more than an initiator into 
history; he is an initiator into life, not incapable and not 
unworthy of teaching his fellowmen not only how to think 
and study, but also how to live. For he sees beyond the shows 
of things and understands the réle of reverence. He puts not 
his faith in princes; and because he believes in God he refuses 
to believe in the infallibility of any earthly power. “This 
governs me; therefore I will worship it and do all it tells me,” 
is not the attitude of the man whose eyes have feasted on the 
visions of divine truth. But, Mr. Belloc reminds us, “such is 
the formula for the strange passion which has now and then 
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seized upon great bodies of human beings intoxicated by 
splendor and by the vivifying effects of command. Like all 
manias (for it is a mania) this exaggerated passion is hardly 
comprehended once it is past. Like all manias, while it is 
present it overrides every other emotion.”** 

Like all initiators, Mr. Belloc has a philosophy of life. 
And it is characteristic of him that that philosophy—too real 
and too human a thing to be consciously formulated in good 
set terms in an elaborate thesis—finds its readiest and most 
rounded expression in those of his books which some of his 
Balliol friends probably shake their heads over as uncon- 
sidered trifles, but which, precisely because they are so much 
in the nature of a jeu d’esprit, reveal the man behind them in 
even more convincing guise than his more pretentious bio- 
graphical and technical and historical tomes. To know Mr. 
Belloc, therefore, as an initiator into life, one must read, first, 
last and always, The Path to Rome—a book which one libra- 
rian wasn’t sure should be classified under Travel or under 
Religion!—and after that a goodly sheaf of his verses, and 
then, in any order convenient, On Everything, On Nothing, 
This and That and the Other, and all the other books which 
the dry-as-dust type of mind would dismiss as unscholarly. 

There is nothing ethereal, nothing conventional, nothing 
unconvincingly other-worldly about any of them, for they were 
written for the delectation of mundane mortals by a man still 
in the flesh, a man who believes in God, but who also believes 
“that the body must be recognized and the soul kept in its 
place.”** Folks who want to be scandalized—and sometimes 
very good folks have some such weakness—will probably not 
understand Mr. Belloc’s philosophy of life, and so for them 
as initiator he may not serve. Yet they will miss much, if 
they really care to save their souls, for there is a plethora of 
soul stuff in these books. To keep the soul in its place, ac- 
cording to Mr. Belloc’s theory, is never to be indifferent to its 
aspirations or regardless of its divine unreasonableness. 

Perhaps that is why Mr. Belloc has been accused of being 
a bit pessimistic. To be sure, he isn’t a Pollyanna man adanc- 
ing down the valleys wild and singing songs of pleasant glee, 
though he does, incidentally, champion the practice of folk 
dancing; but he has enough, and more than enough, of the 
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joy of life and the roses of life to satisfy any sane being who 
knows that life is not mainly a thing of joy and roses, and who 
is not constitutionally incapable of appreciating the flash of 
Mr. Belloc’s nimble rapier and the fleeting jingle of his jester’s 
bells. No pen even remotely affected with pessimism ever 
traced the profound though seemingly flippant story of Grizzle- 
beard’s first love in The Four Men; and in many a place in the 
same book he sounds a no uncertain note of optimism. For 
instance: 
“You are wonderful company, Sailor!” said I. 
“For others, perhaps,” said he, as he locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket. “But not for myself; and yet 
that is the only thing that matters!’’*’ 


This, then, is my warrant for conferring upon Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc the title of initiator: He leads us to comprehend some- 
thing of the nature and method and mystery and potentiality 
of good writing; he gives us an insight into the technique of 
serious study, notably in the vast and difficult field of history; 
and, possessed of a rich and catholic—as well as Catholic— 
humanism, he enables us to continue with intelligence and zest 
in the unending and eminently important duty of under- 
standing and evaluating the life of man. 

Countless formidable essays have been written about the 
thing called literary style, many of them by men who do not 
know how to write; and English literature and other national 
literatures are not lacking in specimens of sustained thought 
and authentic emotion expressed in words, consummately 
chosen and in phrases that are things of beauty and virility. 
But it is a rare experience to find the theory and the practice 
of the art of writing united in one man. Such a man is Mr. 
Belloc. He is not a decorative writer, intent solely on effect- 
ing in letters something analogous to a gilded frieze or a Japa- 
nese screen. Words are real things to him, because they stand 
for those most real of all entities, ideas. Never does he suc- 
cumb to the temptation to tell a lie to round out a period. 
His style does not result from a desire to group words prettily 
and effectively, but from an insistent effort to reveal the soul 
of his subject. This is why there is in his work so wide a 
variety in key and color and form, why his pages impress us 
as being in the true sense alive, as the articulate utterance of 


41 The Four Men, p. 75. 
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a truth and beauty underlying and animating whatever phases 
of human experience he undertakes to interpret and transcribe. 

Aloofly regarded, the study of history would seem to be 
one of the most natural, secure and fascinating of human occu- 
pations; but close at hand it involves difficulty, perplexity and 
a mental attitude, artificial and unreal. “What actually did 
happen in the past? What, of what did happen, is really 
significant and illuminating? How, from the materials at my 
disposal, can I reconstruct the past, make it live again and 
correlate it with life as I know it and see it and live it?” 
Such are the questions every historical student must ask him- 
self would he define the scope of his field and arrive at con- 
clusions of permanent worth. They are questions hard to 
answer, sometimes apparently impossible to answer, so it is 
not surprising that many an historian ignores all of them but 
the first and contents himself with being but a chronicler or 
an editor of documents. Mr. Belloc does not neglect the in- 
dispensable work of getting at what really happened in the 
past, but he does not stop there. The interpretation of the 
facts is as important in his conception of history as the dis- 
covery of the facts, nor does he rest until he has grouped his 
findings and his inferences in a form appropriate and pleasing. 

Books are splendid toys to play with and dependable tools 
to work with, and grateful shelters sometimes into which to 
step out of a storm; but wretched is the man, however schol- 
arly and adept of pen, who makes books a substitute for life 
itself. The realization of this truth inheres in everything Mr. 
Belloc has written, and it is, oddly enough, the simplest ex- 
planation of his versatility and prolificness. He understands 
the rapture of planning books and the drudgery of writing 
them; he has experienced “that pleasant mood in which all 
books are conceived (but not written).”** It is not altogether 
fanciful to say that The Old Road, though not autobiograph- 
ical in intent, might well be accepted as a summary and an 
exponent of Mr. Belloc’s contribution to literature; for when 
we call him an initiator we are only saying in another way 
that he is a road builder of the spirit. 


“The Path to Rome, p. 23. 





DIVORCED. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


=a] 1 was a strange experience, calling formally on 
one’s divorced wife after six years of separation. 
7 Senator Bruxton paused for a moment before the 
long mirror in the foyer of the big apartment 
=} house and surveyed his image critically. His 
appearance was most prosperous. Perhaps that was the most 
essential thing to be considered in a man past forty. No one, 
even in his youth, could have confessed truthfully that he was 
handsome; his features were too large, his eyes too small, and 
now that his smooth shaven face was indented with faint 
wrinkles of sorrow and strenuous purpose, he could not view 
himself with any exaggerated sense of vanity. In reality he 
was wondering, with an introspection that was new to him, 
why he should look in the glass at all; he noticed that his 
cravat had pulled crooked beneath the corners of his collar 
and that his thick curling hair had been rumpled by his hat; 
he tried to right these two defects and then, feeling as self- 
conscious as a schoolboy making his first stage entrance, he 
passed quickly on to the elevator. 

He had been in Washington only a few days before writ- 
ing to his wife, asking her permission to call. He had written 
that note upon impulse, he told himself; the difficulties in the 
way seeming to make it desirable. His secretary had been his 
first tangible impediment—such an eager, maddeningly 
efficient underling, whose vigilance almost amounted to a 
vice. To see the Senator pick up a pen to write anything 
except his signature, seemed to betoken dissatisfaction or sus- 
picion of his secretarial methods. Three times had the young 
man interrupted him, offering capable clerical assistance; the 
third time the Senator had sworn at him and, then regretting 
his forceful language, he hastily apologized and begged him to 
leave the room. At noon the secretary saw that he carried the 
mysterious letter in his hand when he went out to lunch. The 
young man was depressed and drooped above his typewriter. 
How could he explain to his new employer the resentment that 
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filled his soul? How had he failed that the Senator should not 
share his most sacred affairs with him? How could he tact- 
fully allude to the recommendation that had secured him the 
position—the laudatory remarks of a prominent firm praising 
his prudence and diplomatic caution? 

After the letter had been sent, the Senator spent two wake- 
ful nights trying to analyze why he had dispatched it with 
such haste. Haste, after six years of separation. Perhaps it 
was the psychical force of her near presence; for six years 
the width of a continent had been a barrier between them. 
Could the lessening of material distance have produced a 
change in him or had the thought of seeing her again been 
always in his subconscious mind through the excitement of his 
whole campaign for his seat in the Senate? Had this thought 
not stimulated him to greater effort? 

He had heard, quite accidentally, that she was in Washing- 
ton, working in one of the many Government offices. Years 
ago she had refused the alimony he offered, but it had never 
occurred to him that she actually needed his financial support. 
He could not picture her living alone in a strange city, strug- 
gling in the deadening routine of a clerkship, when she had 
always been accustomed to the liberty and luxury of a wealthy 
home. Now that their positions were reversed, would his 
success alter her attitude? What was her attitude? He had 
divorced her. Had he the right to question her? It was a con- 
fusing situation; and now that he was older, more tolerant, 
there was much that he did not understand. To begin, he did 
not understand himself. He was nervous—absurdly nervous— 
as he stepped from the elevator, and as he walked down the 
long corridor he found himself hoping to find his own name 
upon her door. Someone had told him that she had assumed 
her maiden name—but the gossip was mistaken. “Mrs. Theo- 
dore Bruxton” was on the card above the electric bell. The 
card gave him an odd little stab of pain, for he remembered 
that he and Joan had gone together to the stationer’s two weeks 
before they were married to have that card plate made. The 
selecting of the style of script had been of such vital impor- 
tance, the whole journey a delightful adventure. It had seemed 
to bring the possession of her closer, and he had called her 
“Mrs. Ted” all the way home. Why had their joy turned to 
sorrow? Why had their marriage failed? 
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A negro maid, of school girl age, opened the door for 
him; her ruffled apron was awry, and she was trying to adjust _ 
a small cap upon her “wrapped” pig tails for this expected 
visitor. The Senator’s powers of observation were strangely 
quickened—he saw that the cap and apron were new, pur- 
chased no doubt for the occasion. Again he wondered why. 

“Mrs. Bruxton ain’t home from office yit,” said the child. 
“Will you cum in and rest yo’ coat?” 

The Senator smiled as he entered. The soft negro drawl 
and expression seemed to bring back his boyhood. Negro 
servants were rare in his own Western town. Obediently he 
“rested” his coat in the arms of the waiting child, who cradled 
it for a moment. 

“Most as warm as a bear, ain’t it?” she said with her 
friendly grin. 

“Well, I’ve never been in such close contact with a bear,” 
he reluctantly acknowledged, “but Ill experiment next time 
I see one. When will your mistress be home?” 

“Mistress!” He had not used the word to a servant for 
fifteen years or more, but this child, meeting him so solicitously 
upon the threshold, had roused memories of his own Southern 
home, where the old slaves and their children and grandchil- 
dren lingered, clinging to the worn-out traditions of plenteous 
plantation days. It was like Joan to employ a picturesque, 
unspoiled servitor like this, or perhaps economy alone had 
led to the selection. Evidently the child only came in after 
school hours, but she had received some training, for she fol- 
lowed the guest into the living room and, switching on the 
electric light, she lighted the carefully laid fire on the hearth. 

The Senator looked around him with eager interest, 
pleased with the simple coziness of the room. Joan had always 
possessed a talent for home making. The heavy mahogany 
desk in the corner, surmounted by a golden eagle, had be- 
longed to Joan’s father. How well he remembered, when he 
was a boy, hanging his hat on the tarnished eagle’s wings to 
impress Joan with the length of his reach. The portraits of 
her mother and grandmother hung above the low bookcases, 
and their high-bred faces seemed to be questioning the pro- 
priety of his presence. Near the fire was a tufted stool, the 
favorite seat of Joan’s childhood, when, together, they roasted 
chestnuts and popped corn over the never-failing embers. 
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And the blinking andirons were the same that had distorted 
their youthful faces. 

Why had he ventured into such a stifling atmosphere of 
memories? He had not counted on finding himself surrounded 
by such familiar things. An apartment was so different from 
Joan’s spacious home set among the cottonwoods. But if the 
old house had been sold, it was but natural that she should 
transport her possessions here. 

The fire sputtered cheerily in the neatly tiled fireplace, 
lighting up a faded kodak picture on the mantel, framed in 
pine cones. The Senator arose with a half-smothered exclama- 
tion to examine it more closely. Why, he had made that 
frame himself. It held only a snapshot of a tiny baby—their 
baby, who had lived only two months, and then— They had 
left his unmarked grave, sheltered by tall rocks, on the moun- 
tain side. He had almost forgotten the baby in the other 
troubles that had followed so close upon the little fellow’s 
death. 

He put the picture quickly down on the table beside him 
when he heard the door close and Joan came into the room, 


with the sure light step which he had always recognized with 
joy. 


For a moment they looked at each other in silence—an 
eloquent silence—the dramatic effect not cheapened by words. 
Joan was in deep mourning. Her hat, lined with white crepe, 
shadowed her red gold hair; her beauty had matured, not 
lessened, and there was a patient look of endurance in her 
eyes in place of the laughing light of her girlhood. He studied 
her face attentively while she nervously pulled off her gloves, 
as if this slight movement relieved the tensity of the situation, 
then she held out her hand, smiling faintly. 

“You look so much older,” she said. “When—when did 
you come to Washington?” It was a commonplace way to 
greet a husband after six years of separation, and she realized 
it as soon as she had spoken. “Your coming is—a bit unusual,” 
she added. 

“Unusual,” he echoed, his eyes fixed upon her face. “You 
haven’t changed much, Joan.” 

“Oh, don’t you think so?” and he thought he detected a 
certain happy eagerness in her voice. “I—TI feel very—old.” 

“You are working too hard?” 
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“No—perhaps—I don’t know. I have a Government posi- 
‘ tion—typewriting—that sort of thing—I’m not very efficient.” 

“W as—was it necessary?” he asked hesitatingly. “Didn’t 
the old home bring anything?” The question seemed pre- 
posterous as soon as he had asked it, coming from one who 
should have been her mainstay in every emergency. But she 
did not view it in the same way, for she answered simply. 

“Mortgaged—everything was mortgaged. You knew 
father as well asI did. You can guess at his business methods: 
lending money to all his friends, endorsing notes for anyone 
who asked him, supporting a retinue of negroes, all too old 
to work. Oh! I loved him for it even—even if it left me 
stranded.” 

“And your mother, Joan?” 

“She only lived a week after father’s funeral. You see—” 
she paused in some confusion. “You see, she did not seem 
to have the strength to live without him and then—well, then 
—the house was sold, and I—I came here. It’s a little curious 
that we should both come. Are—are you pleased to be a 
Senator?” 

He realized that she was trying to escape from his direct 
questioning. 

“I am glad to be in Washington to see you again,” he 
answered. “I was afraid you would not let me come. As you 
say, it is a little unusual for divorced people to call upon each 
other.” 

She sat down on the stool and stretched her slender feet 
towards the fire. He noticed that her shoes were wet and a 
little worn. “Will you let me take off your boots for you or 
would that be unusual, too? It was beginning to snow when 
I came in—a sloppy sort of snow. I see your feet are damp. 
May I ask that little nigger of yours to bring your slippers?” 

“They will dry in a moment,” she replied indifferently. 
“I walked from the office. I suppose I was too excited to re- 
member to take a street car. To get your letter after all these 
years. I think I was trying to plan out what I should say and, 
of course, I haven’t said it. Why—why did you write the 
letter?” 

He was silent for a moment, doubtful how to reply, then 
he said with a certain reckless determination: 

“Well, of course, there were many contributory causes,” 
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he smiled, “but the two deciding factors were two children, 
a boy of eighteen and a girl a year younger. They were on the 
train, coming east, running away to get married, and an old 
priest, who had the seat next to mine, talked to them and sent 
them home to their mothers.” 

She stared at him, plainly bewildered. 

“And—and what has that to do with us?” 

“It was the old priest’s point of view that appealed to me,” 
he answered, watching intently the effect of his words. “The 
children had only gone a few miles before he discovered them. 
They evidently belonged to his church. He was sitting so close 
to me that I could not fail to hear him. He argued ably—no 
wheedling or coaxing. He presented facts—facts that made 
marriage a tremendous responsibility, sacramental in its force, 
a life-long contract, God-given, that the laws of men couldn’t 
alter. Somehow, as I listened, I believed all that he said, and 
I found myself wondering why all the States in the country are 
loosening up on the marriage laws for people like—you—and 
—me. And then—then I think I realized for the first time 
that in spite of this loosening, there is something in us that 
protests against this power of the State. If marriage is holy, 
God-appointed, sacramental, it belongs to the province of the 
soul. A fundamental spiritual law beyond all control of State. 
Perhaps if we were Papists, we would understand more 
clearly.” 

She had turned her head away. “But we’re not—and it 
seems—well—trather late to talk this way,” she added with a 
trace of bitterness, “after you got the divorce.” 

His face showed gray in the firelight as he leaned towards 
her. 

“Why, Joan, didn’t—you—want—it?” 

“I don’t remember that I ever said so,” she answered in a 
whisper as if her pride protested against the admission. “You 
manage those things so easily out West. You got it on the 
grounds of desertion. Of course, you had grounds. I went 
home—and left—you.” 

“Your—your note said—‘forever.’” 

“I know—I know,” she agreed feverishly. “I know I de- 
serted you and so—so—” 

“Go on,” he entreated hoarsely, “go on from the beginning. 
I don’t believe I ever knew exactly what you thought.” 
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“It would have been so easy to find out then, Ted,” she 
said reproachfully. “But I don’t believe you wanted to take 
the trouble. You were too busy—always too busy, and I—I 
thought you did not care.” 

“You couldn’t believe that, Joan,” he _ interrupted. 
“Weren’t we wildly in love with each other?” 

“I was,” she admitted frankly, “and we ought to have 
known each other, for we had played together ever since we 
were babies, but when the play’ time ended we didn’t 
seem able to please each other, and then life got so work- 
a-day.” 

“But it had to, Joan,” he remonstrated. “I had our living 
to make.” 

“Oh, I know—I know, but—but was it necessary to be so 
busy that you couldn’t remember me—sometimes? You see, 
I didn’t realize how ambitious you were. Your career was 
everything. I seemed to be a sort of cancellation. I had no 
companionship. You never guessed how lonely I was.” 

“But, Joan, it was work—always work that took me away 
from you. We were so poor. I hated to think of your priva- 
tions. Talking about them seemed to make them more real. 
Have you forgotten how little money we had?” 

“Oh, [know. I kept on telling myself that at first—making 
all sorts of excuses for your indifference; and then—then I 
began to believe I was a burden to you. I hated to give you 
the bills. The shabby little house had made me so happy 
at first. I worked so hard over it—oiling the floors, painting 
the wood work, making curtains and covering the ugly furni- 
ture with cretonne and you—you never seemed to see. And 
I learned to cook, Ted—all your favorite dishes—and, well, you 
were so often late for meals, and the things I had struggled 
so hard to make were dried to crisps before you came. And— 
then one day I cried, Ted, and you called me ‘silly,’ and you 
said you didn’t care what you ate—canned beans were good 
enough. It may have been foolish, Ted, but I can’t tell you 
how that little episode added to my sense of failure. You 
didn’t seem to need me even as a cook. I—I wasn’t very 
well that summer and, I think, I worked too hard in the 
cindery little garden trying to grow some green vegetables so 
our living expenses wouldn’t be so large. And then—then 
when the baby came and died, I felt that I could not bear it. 
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I wanted sympathy and love and understanding, and you were 
so busy—always too busy to give me your time. You didn’t 
seem to need me, and when I went home and found father ill 
and mother so dependent, I stayed because they leaned on me. 
You see, Ted, it may not have been religious or ethical, but I 
wanted to be—needed.” 

He looked down upon her with a strange, tense expression. 
“Was that all?” he said, slowly. “Are you sure that—that was 
all?” 

“Oh, there may have been many other things,” she an- 
swered wearily. “I hated the dirty little mining town. Do you 
remember the dreadful boarding-house we went to first, where 
they kept a pet pig in the dining-room? And the other board- 
ers, Ted, coming to the table in their dirty shirt sleeves and 
eating with their knives and throwing the left-overs to the 
dogs under the window? You didn’t seem to mind—I believe 
that was the first time that I came down to earth and realized 
that we were different.” 

“Different,” he repeated dully. “Well, of course, Joan, 
those things never seem as trying to a man. You see I had 
been living there for three years while I saved enough to go 
East and marry you and I suppose I was used to it. But we 
didn’t stay there, Joan.” 

“But we stayed in the town, Ted, and the people—well, 
you know, Ted, most of the men were miners, foreigners, who 
couldn’t speak a word of English; and the women—I’m afraid 
they weren’t quite respectable. You remember, they had 
convict labor working on the railroad that year—and—and— 
well, after you were made editor of the little county news- 
paper, and you were away from me so much in the evenings 
then—then I was afraid. Two or three times rough meti 
stopped at the house to ask for food and I did not dare to open, . 
the door to give them anything. Then fear accentuated my, 
loneliness.” i | 

“Oh, Joan—Joan,” he groaned. “Why didn’t you tell me 
this?” 

“I couldn’t—I—I suppose I was too proud to make a per- 
sonal plea. You seemed to have forgotten how to look- at 
things from my viewpoint. I—I didn’t want to stand in your 
way. I reasoned that I was no longer necessary for your hap- 
piness and—and after the baby died—there seemed to be 
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nothing left for me, and so I came away, because in your life 
I did not seem to count.” 

“Not count?” he repeated passionately. “Oh, Joan! I 
expected you to understand, and it seems that we both failed. 
I was so convinced that you believed in my love, but I suppose 
I was selfish, inconsiderate, and assumed too much. You had 
become a fixture in my life, and I didn’t consider your attitude 
even though I was working to bring you back to the luxuries 
that you were used to. I suppose I worked too hard. My 
nerves were on edge, and when the day came—the day you 
left me—I was mad with shame and rage and jealousy. I 
came home to a darkened house, and I believe that every small 
detail of that home-coming is branded on my brain. I remem- 
ber how the moonlight flooded the small hall as I opened the 
door, how my shadow fell across the narrow stair. I called 
out to you. You see, I always expected to find you waiting, 
and when you did not answer I was afraid that you had fallen 
in a faint and I rushed frantically to find you, and then—then 
when I had searched everywhere— 

“The moon seemed to fill the house with a ghostly glamour. 
I lighted one of the lamps, feeling that perhaps you had gone 
to the printing office to meet me and that the light would 
guide you home. And then—then I found your note pinned 
to the rough mantel shelf. All night, I sat in your rocking 
chair before the open fireplace shivering in the cold. Some- 
how it never occurred to me to kindle a fire. That forlorn 
little cat that you had brought in a day or two before shared 
the vigil with me. I believe I gave it some milk at midnight 
to stop its wailing, and I brought a quilt from the bed to wrap 
around me, for I was shaking like one with the ague. I may 
have dozed towards morning, but my dreams were more 
despairing than my waking thought for, somehow, I couldn’t 
be angry in my dreams. 

“I saw you happy and forgetful in the old life from which 
I had brought you. I saw you in a hundred different ways— 
on the white pillared portico among the roses, dancing before 
the long mirrors in the drawing-room, riding your horse to 
hounds. I saw you coasting on that long hill behind the 
orchard, skating on the creek above the mill dam. I saw you 
surrounded by the other men who had mourned at our mar- 
riage. I dreamed wild dreams that night, Joan. I even 
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dreamed of suicide, and then—then after a week or more— 
I—well, I thought I saw the situation more sanely. 

“I had asked too much of you—I had demanded a sacrifice 
too great to give, and I was too proud to plead with you and 
too angry to pardon. I would leave you free to remarry, for 
I had already visualized your second husband—Bob Fairfax. 
He could have given you everything you wanted, for he owned 
half the country. I remember the sense of humility and un- 
worthiness I suffered when I heard that you had turned him 
down for me.” 

She looked up at him, and he exulted, for he saw that her 
eyes were wet. 

“But, Ted, where was your moral sense?” she said. “We 
weren’t exactly pagans—and Bob—he believed as the old 
priest. After his accident—you know he was trampled on the 
hunting field—he sent for me when he was dying and begged 
me to write to you and ask you to come back.” 

He had left his chair on the other side of the hearth. It 


seemed too remote from her. 
“To come back, Joan?” he repeated towering above her. 


“And you—said?” 

She buried her face in her hands. 

“I—I—could not promise because—” 

“Because?” he insisted, whispering in her ear. 

“Because—oh, because,” she was breathing quickly, a 
feverish color burned on both her cheeks but, with a woman’s 
power of command, she was calmer than he. “Oh! you knew 
Bob. He was a true friend always—an idealist who insisted 
that between us there was no such thing as divorce.” 

The Senator’s arms were around her. 

“Perhaps he was right, Joan. Perhaps he was right. 
We've squandered our happiness, but the sacramental force 
of marriage has held us both. We couldn’t forget. We've 
belonged to each other. I was a fool, Joan, so lacking in con- 
sideration and tenderness, but there never has been a moment 
when I haven’t felt that you were my wife. Will you come 
back to me, Joan? Will you come back? 





THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 
BY J. M. PRENDERGAST, S.J. 


—— HIS article is in the nature of an appeal to scien- 

ml tists. Is it not time to stop and consider how 

responsible to truth they are for allowing the 

prevalent popular conception of evolution to be- 

come lodged in men’s minds, as an explanation 

of “anything in the heavens above, the earth beneath or the 

waters under the earth?” To disabuse them of the plea that 

theological bias is the urge in writing it, let me quite simply 

affirm that any theory of evolution which admits God as the 

efficient cause of things and does not attempt to explain the 

human soul as a result of evolutionary processes, escapes, as 

far as I am aware, any grave censure on theological grounds. 

Genesis has nothing incompatible with such a theory, and the 

Catholic Church does not go further than Genesis. The objec- 
tions I have to propose are those of pure reason. 

Let us begin by considering the theory of evolution in gen- 
eral in connection with the Aristotelian divisions of causality. 
According to that “master of those who know,” causality 
should be considered by the mind under a fourfold aspect, 
efficient, material, formal, and final causality. 

The efficient cause answers roughly the question, “who?” 
It causes with the end or final cause in view, either through its 
own intention or through the intention of some higher cause 
impressed upon it. 

The material and formal causes answer roughly the ques- 
tion, “what?” The former gives the matter of which the thing 
is made; the latter gives the principle which constitutes this 
specific thing and nothing else. 

The final cause is the end or reason for which the efficient 
cause works and answers the question, “why” is this specific 
thing constructed as it is? And (if we wish to include the 
external reason also), “why” did the maker make it? 

To attempt the solution of any problem from the detection 
of crime to evolution, we must also attempt to assign its four- 
fold causality. Now my first and purely reasonable quarrel 
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with evolution as popularly taught and tacitly approved of by 
“sciences” is that it deliberately slurs over the distinction in 
causality, and substitutes the question “how” to be answered 
instead of the questions above. “How” is the confused and 
indeterminate question, which may be partially answered by 
any of the above-named causalities, or merely by the “modus 
operandi.” (In fact, “nature,” as it is commonly used by 
“science,” is philosophically the “modus operandi” and nothing 
more.) “How” can, however, be fully answered only by as- 
signing all four causes. But this latter truth is quietly ignored 
and the impression is given that all possible information has 
been imparted when one or two causalities have been given. 
This constitutes a scientific sin, for science is a knowledge of 
things through their causes. Science, to be truthful, should 
envisage the problem squarely and, if it cannot give the 
answer, let it be clearly understood that the problem has not 
been solved. If the efficient cause and the final are not as- 
signed in the last analysis, let it be said, and let not the prob- 
lem be tacitly ignored or, worse still, chance be quoted as the 
solution. There is no such efficient cause, philosophically 
speaking, as chance. Let it be summed up as the first scientific 
objection to evolution popularly taught, that as a philosophic 
theory it disables the mind’s vision. 

In considering evolution as a scientific hypothesis, explain- 
ing genetically the origin of species and even genera, we must 
first call to mind that species and genera as used in the natural 
sciences are convenient man-made divisions for classifying 
the objective world about us. The deeper philosophy does not 
consider as at all impossible a genetic leap across these divi- 
sions. It simply waits for the proof that there was such a 
genetic leap. Du Bois Raymond gave “Seven World Riddles” 
as beyond scientific solution. They are: “The origin of matter, 
the origin of motion, the origin of life, the ordered arrange- 
ment of the world, the origin of sensation and consciousness, 
the origin of thought and speech, the origin of free will.” 
Being a materialist, he of course excluded God as a solution. 

Again, the deeper philosophy, while admitting God, does 
not think it necessary to invoke Him as the solution of quite 
so many problems. It regards as impossible, only, a genetic 
connection between dissimilar essences. According to its reas- 
oning, there is no explanation without an outside cause of the 
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passage from non-living to living, from vegetation to sensation, 
and from sensation to reason. These gaps it considers as un- 
bridgable by any genetic evolution. The bridging of any other 
gap is a mere matter of proof. 

It is the cogency of this proof, quietly and most unscien- 
tifically assumed as incontestable, which we shall now consider. 

That there is actually great variation within specific limits 
is without doubt. Men and dogs furnish the best examples of 
it. Taking “Occam’s Razor,” entia non sunt multiplicanda sine 
necessitate, as a fairly good philosophic principle of deduction, 
the conclusion is that these varities had a common ancestry, 
a conclusion unvitiated by any historic fact; nay, rather con- 
firmed by them. Therefore, we may conclude that great varia- 
tion within species is possible from genetic causes, aided by 
what other factors our investigations may warrant us in as- 
signing. Have we any historic data which warrant us to 
broaden this conclusion and to extend it to distinct species? 
Wassman’s beetle guests of the various species of ants, the 
Dinardz, are quoted as evidence of diverse species from a 
common origin, but the specific distinctions alleged are too 
small to make the example of much weight. In other words, 
the specific lines are probably too tightly drawn. 

All the historic evidence we possess points to the per- 
mancy of man-made specific distinctions. Dogs remain dogs, 
men remain men, wolves remain wolves, cats remain cats, 
from the cat of Bubastes to the present day. A rather strange 
instance of how far a man will allow a theory to blind his mind 
to the trend of his own argument, is given in a modern history 
book for beginners. After assuring the children that all our 
domesticated species are the descendants of wild animals, he 
tells them in almost the next sentence that as far as our his- 
toric knowledge extends, the domestic animals, cat, dog, horse, 
and cow, are found in the same position as at the present day. 
This means evolution is pre-historically true because it is his- 
torically false. 

The great appeal in popular evolutionary teaching is made 
with the argument from similarity of structure derived from 
paleontology. The Museum of Natural History in New York 
has complete exhibits of the “Evolution of the horse,” of the 
camel (unless my memory fails me), and of many other 
animals of the present day. It would make these exhibits alone 
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the evidence of a foreign evolutionary origin of these and, by 
inference, of all existent animal life. This is, of course, pos- 
sible, but is it, I do not say certain, but even probable? It 
goes without saying that we have no evidence of genetic re- 
lationship outside the progressive similarity of skeleton struc- 
ture. The looks and habits of the animal, which, as in the case 
of the dog, afford great help in deciding, are mere matters of 
conjecture. 

Now the similarity of bony structure may be explained 
as well on another hypothesis. Goethe pointed out that all verte- 
brate skeletons were variations of a spinal column, a symphony, 
so to speak, on a single theme. If God, the great Architect, 
started to build by variating on a spinal column, this Museum 
of History would furnish the best illustration of how He 
worked out His plan. If some scientist urges against this, that 
it is hardly fair to bring in God in order to furnish another 
explanation of the Museum’s facts, I can only answer, that it 
seems hardly fair to keep Him out of the world which the 
great thinkers from Aristotle down agree that He made. 

It was Clerk-Maxwell who said that he never found a 
working theory of the world which did not have God hidden 
in it somewhere. This explanation from the “plans of the 
Planner” has another advantage. It explains the tetally dif- 
ferent structure of the invertebrates, arachnoids, crustaceans, 
and the many others, built on entirely different plans. So that 
the genetic connection of the Museum’s vertebrates can be 
termed, at best, a guess built on structural similarity which 
admits of an entirely different explanation. 

The argument from blood analysis has, I believe, led to 
such strange conclusions that the evolutionists themselves have 
given it up. 

The argument from rudimentary organs rests partly on 
exploded theories and partly on a lack of knowledge of all 
that remains to be known of physiology. Many of the organs 
of the body, formerly regarded as rudimentary, have been 
proved to have distinct uses by the simple surgical process of 
elimination. The thyroid gland is a conspicuous example. It 
is logical to assume that organs still regarded as rudimentary 
remnants of more prominent parents still possess decreased 
functions of more developed organs of the past, and that this 
is the reason of their presence now. It is more logical, cer- 
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tainly to assume this, than to postulate that nature having 
done with them, has been making a vain effort through the 
ages to be rid of them and has never quite been able to suc- 
ceed. This would explain both the vermiform appendix in 
man and the splint bones in the horse. Ticir function, though 
not an essential one is still an integral one to the constitution 
of the animal to which they appertain, though we may not be 
able to diagnose that function fully. The worst that can be 
said of this explanation is that it rests on unascertained facts. 
As the evolutionary explanation is open to the same objection, 
it has naught to better the choice between them on this score. 

And now for the positive objections to evolution! There 
is absolutely no evidence for it within the limits of historic 
knowledge—quite the contrary! And after all is said, historic 
knowledge in this subject is the only knowledge we possess. 
The rest is only more or less well founded conjecture, as re- 
gards fact. Facts are facts to us, only in so far as we know 
them. Evolution, if it exists at all, is a fact not a theory, and as 
a fact it has no historic locum standi. Take, for one instance 
merely, the failure of all historic attempts to produce the 
living from the non-living. 

Moreover, considered even as‘a theoretical explanation of 
the present state of things, it fails utterly to explain many 
facts. Regard the great diversity of the apparatus for vision, 
the eye, in the animal creation. It is inexplicable on any evo- 
lutionary theory. The evolution of an apparatus designed for 
the same function, according to evolution, should have been 
along the same lines, whereas it emphatically is not. What 
evolutionary theory can explain the change from a caterpillar 
into a butterfly? These are not “difficulties” as evolutionists 
would lightly call them, they are “impasses.” And one such 
“impasse” gives evolution as a theory the coup de grdce. Now 
there is not one; there are many. 

I repeat again that my quarrel with popular evolutionary 
explanations of the present world is entirely apart from theol- 
ogy, if they do not deny a First Cause. Even as regards the 
production of the spirit-soul of man, my quarrel is primarily 
philosophic. The argument, briefly put, is that no material 
act, such as is human generation, can produce a spiritual sub- 
stance. Much less can a lower generative act produce it. For 
the gap between spirit and matter is genetically unbridgable. 


VOL. cx. 14 
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It is unnecessary to add that this argument meets with no refu- 
tation from the “missing link” discoveries. The discoveries 
of prehistoric ancestors of man come very near to being his- 
toric jokes. The last, I believe, was in Australia, where the 
prehistoric skulls turned out to be skulls of criminals executed 
within living memory. 

In conclusion, I warn scientists that popular evolution, as 
a hypothesis accounting for facts as they are, is riding for a 
severe fall, because its reasons as given will not be considered 
convincing by thinking men. And then, to change the meta- 
phor abruptly, not all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
will set Humpty Dumpty up again. Which is not a desirable 
future to contemplate for a true scientist. 





THE INN. 
BY JOHN BUNKER. 


“Life is but a night which we have to pass in a bad inn. 
Let us make no effort to live at our ease.” 
—St. Teresa. 


Yes, night and evil housing—outside, the dread 
Darkness and cold and driving rain, and here 
Gray, mouldy walls, this room’s most wretched gear, 

A chair, a table, and a rickety bed, 

These rotten floors that sag beneath my tread, 

The windows rattling with the winds of fear, 
And one dim candle casting feeble cheer— 
Oh, these now weigh upon me, sleep is fled. 


What ease is here, or comfort? Oh, little ease 

Save to stand staring through the angry gloom, 
Watching, my Soul, for this black night’s decrease 

And light on that strange road we yet must roam 
Even to the journey’s end—to love and peace 

And the sure solace of our waiting home. 





AN AMERICAN CATHOLIC’S APOSTOLATE. 
BY MAY BATEMAN. 


SVARLY in 1912, I was finishing some literary work 

| at Bexhill, Sussex. An American friend from 

Pennsylvania, whose house adjoined the one I 

was then living in, asked to see me. He had a 

2—— | scheme to unfold. The Catholic laity in England, 

in his view, were not doing all they might to spread the Faith, 

hard as many of them were working. There were, for instance, 

many inquirers in that very town who, dissatisfied with their 

own church, wanted to know more about the Catholic faith. 

But they had few or no Catholic friends, and at that initial 
stage of doubt, were not prepared to visit a priest. 

His plan for “getting at” such folk was this: The Catholic 
church stood in a dominant position, facing the railway sta- 
tion, near a tram-halt. Nearly everybody in the town passed 
it at some time or other in the day. Put a few books, such as 
The Religion of a Plain Man, The Price of Unity, Catholic 
Belief, The Papers of a Pariah, and so forth, on a convenient 
wooden shelf in the porch, which could be taken and returned 
without anyone seeing the transaction at all, and who knew 
what might happen? 

“Without payment? By the end of the week there won’t 
be a book left!” I prophesied. “Boys in the street would steal 
them. There are so many visitors here, too. Unintentionally, 
they’d take the books away and forget to return them. You’d 
have to institute fines, and how in the world could they be 
collected when you didn’t know who the borrowers were?” 

“There will be no fees—no fines—and no formalities,” 
was the reply. 

That very night “The Bexhill Library” was started with 
twenty-five books, collected from Catholic friends. Today, 
that same Library has extended into a fine building, has ten 
thousand volumes in postal circulation, and possesses more 
than seventeen thousand in all. And its character is fast 
becoming international. 

The librarian’s personal motto must be, I think, one we 
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lay people too frequently forget: “I can do all things in Thy 
strength.” Human capacity alone could certainly never have 
achieved what he has. The building stands, a living witness to 
the power of prayer and work. 

In 1916, if, on leaving the Bexhill L. and S. C. railway sta- 
tion, you had immediately turned off to the right by the sta- 
tion wall, you would have seen, on your left, a track of waste 
space next a small cultivated space belonging to a job-gar- 
dener. The church porch and the librarian’s own private 
house being too limited alike to meet the growing claims those 
who wanted to use the Library books were making upon them. 
This site was secured in 1917, and with amazing speed the 
building operations carried out, in spite of war conditions, 
and the two plots transformed into the Bexhill Reading Room 
and Catholic Library. 

Today, entering the room from the side street, you come at 
once upon what you need in an emergency. A poster with the 
train service in full view; a telephone directory giving the 
London area and all country districts; Who’s Who, and other 
books of reference, directories, and so on. Spread out upon 
the tables and stands, not only the usual current magazines and 
papers, but others from different parts of the world, such as 
America, giving the Catholic view. Well-stocked shelves with 
a good supply of clean, classical literature, and the Catholic 
Encyclopedia and Gillow’s Biography of English Catholics 
amongst them. The reading room is open to the town, and 
local authorities provide a small sum towards its up-keep on 
the condition that it should be non-sectarian. (A public library 
which excluded Catholic literature would, of course, become 
sectarian at once.) This is open from eight in the morning to 
eight at night daily and is seldom empty. 

Looking up, the Catholic sees his specialized area; the 
most vital part of the whole vital scheme. A large gallery 
with innumerable shelves and separate compartments runs 
round, and partially over, the reading room. 

Only organization carried to its highest point of efficiency 
could cope with work such as this. “Speed up” is the watch- 
word of the workers. They are trained to strict accuracy in 
detail. From the librarian’s “den,” a network of invisible wires 
extends, linking the work with the Colonies and many far coun- 
tries. Here the almost daily increasing developments of the 
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Bexhill Library materialize almost as soon as they have shaped 
in the founder’s brain. But the correspondence room is the 
place where the human element, which plays so large a 
part in the psychology of this unique work, is felt most 
strongly. 

For almost every one of the envelopes, which fill the boxes 
on the side table, would be, if one could but break it open, a 
human document of enthralling interest. Souls need delicate 
handling, and it is an amazing fact that many of us are more 
ready to confide in a total stranger than in a friend. From all 
parts of the world, letters come to the librarian asking for help. 
Not one is refused. A late convert, knowing how important it 
is that she and her future husband should share the Faith, 
needs books for him about some particular point to which he 
is antagonistic, but does not know for what to apply. Another, 
returning home for the first time since conversion, requires 
books on the Apostolic Succession for her father, an Anglican 
clergyman. Another is not yet a Catholic, but is dissatisfied. 
What is she to read? Intellectually, she is almost convinced, 
but something, what she does not know, still keeps her back 
from the great surrender. 

A little band of three converts, who have lost all their 
old friends and not as yet made any new ones, place them- 
selves in the librarian’s hands. They want to deserve the grace 
of faith. They cannot get Catholic books locally and have no 
idea what to read. A Catholic writer pleads for a rare book 
only procurable, so far as she knows, at the British Museum; 
she wants it at hand for an important article. The librarian 
advertises for a copy, gets it, and sends it off within five days. 
Another Catholic writer wants books to send to her Anglican 
nephew, now in Canada. From another source comes an 
appeal for novels to lend to a lapsed Catholic. By means of 
good Catholic fiction he may gradually be led to read theology. 
Another correspondent wants books for a woman, “lately con- 
verted, and having a very rough time with her people.” An- 
other writes that she lives entirely amongst Protestants and 
is often attacked on various points as to the Church’s claims. 
On!y through the Library can she “sense” Catholic atmosphere. 
Another wants to know precisely why the Holy Father is a 
prisoner in the Vatican. A lady—non-Catholic—writes the 
most poignant appeal of all. Amongst the effects of her son, 
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a young officer in a famous regiment, who was killed in the 
War, there was found a marked copy of the Bexhill Catalogue. 
He was always a “splendid” -type of man, ready from school- 
days to stand up for the right. He became a Catholic shortly 
before the end, because he felt God called him to it, and he had 
hoped on leaving the army to become a priest. His parents 
would like now to read the books which he had planned to 
read himself. 

With this story in my mind, I pass down the little steps, 
through the packing room, to the gallery, and stand for a 
moment before the mysterious picture of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, whose story will be told in print some day, but not 
yet. A lamp always burns before it, and flanking it today, on 
either side, are more than sixty postcards from priests who, in 
gratitude for what they personally owe to the Library, said 
Mass on her Feast Day this year for its beneficiaries and 
workers. 

Almost every subscriber who borrows from the initial 
stock of books becomes, almost automatically, a reading circle 
in himself. Each is encouraged to lend them to others. In 
addition, more than forty established libraries and reading 
circles, run in connection with the Bexhill Library, exist in 
different parts of the world, so far even as China, Southern 
India, Canada, and New Zealand. Books with the distinctive 
paint-mark travel to Madagascar, Constantinople, remote dis- 
tricts in France, Italy, Portugal and Spain, as well as all over 
the British Isles to the far corners of the Hebrides. The Bex- 
hill Library feeds the Catholic Library at Bombay, which is 
part of the magnificent up-hill work established by Archbishop 
Goodier, S.J. A library at Athens has lately been formed, and 
Bexhill has stocked it with books. Lately, a Spaniard, a com- 
plete stranger, telephoned to the Library from London and 
asked if he might come and pay a two hours’ visit, while the 
present writer herself was there. It appeared that he was 
connected with Voluntad, a very fine Catholic monthly maga- 
zine, lately published in Madrid. He wanted advice about 
books, as it was proposed to form a library in connection with 
the magazine, to be supplied with works by the best English 
Catholic writers, as well as those of other nations. “Here’s my 
proposition,” said the librarian. “I can lend you five hundred 
books to start with, if you like, and you can judge from them 
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what books you can safely buy. There will be no cost to you 
except the payment for transhipment of the cases, to and fro.” 
The offer, naturally, was accepted. In October that library 
became an institution at Madrid. 

Who can wonder that work undertaken in this spirit, 
carried through with zest and fire and prayer throughout, has 
no end? The librarian, an organizer of the Napoleonic type, 
makes dreams true. His visions materialize. What he plans 
one day is an established reality almost within the time that 
it would take most of us to draft the scheme on paper. 


We all know that it is to the Catholic that men turn when 
they want a clear answer to a clear question on matters of 
faith. 

Every Catholic is expected to be a theologian, a specialist 
in faith, as it were. To meet the unexpected questions asked 
him, not on the public platform alone, but at a friend’s dinner- 
table, he must be more or less up in the questions of the day. 
He must know the ingredients of the last remedy of salvation 
offered by those outside the True Church, in all good faith. 
Faith affects every problem of the day. Everyone in England, 
at least, who is not a Catholic wants to know what the Catholic 
view of divorce is, and respects its finality, however much he 
disagrees with it. “One can understand the argument that 
maintains marriage to be indissoluble and remarriage against 
the Divine Law, or the view which applies to legislation the 
sole test of whether it will work to the general good. But one 
cannot understand an amalgam between the positions... 
The Archbishop of Canterbury’s speech (in the House of Lords, 
June 22d last) somehow left me with the opinion that though 
the Bill, in his opinion, was against Divine Law, he might 
reconsider his views if only enough people wanted it,” 
commented the Times correspondent on the following 
morning. 

Man cannot be allowed to block the opportunities God 
gives him. 

“Amid the present monstrous flood of errors whereby minds 
perforce are poisoned,” writes the Holy Father on April 15th 
last, in a letter addressed to the librarian, Bexhill, “it concerns 
deeply the salvation of mankind that sound doctrines should 
be circulated as widely as possible. With warm pleasure, ac- 
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cordingly, We have learned from His Eminence Cardinal 
Aidan Gasquet, that at Bexhill-on-Sea, there has_ been 
founded a library for the free loan of good literature, and 
that this same library from modest beginnings, has in a short 
time increased and prospered exceedingly. Most earnestly, 
therefore, do We congratulate the founder of this so beneficial 
work, and desire that it be commended to all right thinking 
people, that as many as possible may be daily the more incited 
to the esteem of virtue, or be led by the radiant light of truth 
to hearken, with God’s help, to the voice of Mother Church, 
who alone on earth has the words of eternal life. As a sign of 
Our approbation We most lovingly impart not only to the 
founder and readers, but also to all who assist the library in 
any way, Our Apostolic blessing. Benedict P.P.XV.” 

The librarian of the Bexhill Library would, I know, be the 
first to throw his influence and immense powers of organiza- 
tion into any larger scheme which, by unity of action, would 
help to extend this Catholic lay apostolate he has so near at 
heart. He is known to the world as “The Librarian,” and not 
by his own name. If our names are written in the Book of 
Life we need not trouble over-much if men fail to recognize 
them, after all! 








CATHOLIC INFLUENCE ON EARLY HUNGARIAN 
LITERATURE. 


BY F. A. PALMIERI, 0.S.A., PH.D., D.D. 


=a) 0OR centuries,” writes C. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
Sai “the Magyar people has had to maintain itself 
eal by force of arms against the unceasing attacks of 

i alien neighbors, and the fact a few thousand 


individuality and institutions in the midst of an ocean of Slavs, 
Germans and Turks, and obtained comparatively quickly a 
position of equality with members of the European family, 
argues the possession of exceptional military and political 
qualities, of exceptional cohesiveness, of a stoical capacity for 
endurance, and of a rooted confidence in themselves and in 
their future which no vicissitudes of fortune have been able to 
destroy. The alien jargon, first heard by European ears twelve 
hundreds years ago, has maintained its existence in spite of 
the competition of German and Slav dialects, of deliberate 
discouragement and temporary neglect, and has developed 
into a language which, for fullness and expressiveness, for 
the purpose of science as well as of poetry, is the equal, if not 
the superior, of the majority of European tongues.” 

Many of our readers will wonder at this statement of the 
greatest English authority on Hungary. The Hungarian tongue 
repels because of its sesquipedalia verba, to quote a classical 
reminiscence of Horace, and its crabby grouping of conso- 
nants—it mirrors truly the uncouth nature of the steppes of 
Asia whence it originated. For most of us, Hungarian litera- 
ture and the scientific development of one of the most difficult 
languages spoken in Europe, remain an unexplored field. 

The World War has given mournful prominence to the 
Hungarian nation. This people who, in 1848, shed heroic 
blood for emancipation from tyranny, fought for the triumph 
of German militarism, and in the interest of the House of 
Hapsburg. Its rulers dreamed of a greater Hungary, the 
political centre of the States included within the frontiers of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. But these dreams failed to 
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become reality. Hungary shared in the world-wide hatred 
of German militarism. The shortcomings of her politicians 
were recalled and branded, and the great services she had 
rendered to Christian civilization were cast into the shade. 
Now the political unity and territorial integrity of the formerly 
glorious kingdom of Hungary are threatened with utter ruin, 
and its richest possessions are divided among its former sub- 
jects. 

As Catholics, we are interested in the future of Hungary. 
We ought not to forget that some of her earliest monarchs 
rank among the saints of the Church, and that, for a long time, 
the honor was hers of defending Christian Europe against the 
onslaught of Moslem. The history of Hungary is closely con- 
nected with the growth and advance of Catholicism in Europe. 
It is not an overstatement to say that the Catholic Church, 
through her missionaries, and especially her monks, was for 
five centuries the teacher of the Hungarian people, the maker 
of their destinies, the framer of their civilization. 

“Stubby, dark-eyed, these immigrants distinguished them- 
selves from the Slavic and Germanic type. Their language 
was akin to none of the languages spoken in Europe. Their 
traits, martial and hard, marked their Turkish blood. Their 
tongue, however, showed clearly the character of the special 
features of the Altaic family of languages. They spoke one of 
the Ugrian tongues, the Magyar, related to the tongue of the 
Ostiaks, while possessing a great affinity with Finnish, Mord- 
vian and Cheremissian. It is towards the end of the ninth 
century that the Magyars, a people of 200,000 souls, established 
themselves between the Danube and the Theiss. We cannot 
follow them in their successive emigrations. It is generally 
believed that they came from Siberia, where they lived on the 
banks of the Obi, the Irtish, and the Yenisei. These three 
rivers were the natural boundaries of the Magyar race. Before 
taking root in Dacia and Pannonia, they halted on the borders 
of the Don, and later on, on those of the Atel-Kuzu. Their 
tongue was not poor and uncouth: it was, however, not un- 
alloyed. The Hungarians had lived a long time side by side 
with Turks and Tartars. They had mingled freely with them, 
and they had borrowed from them many things and also 
names of things.” 

The Magyar was a powerful weapon of national defence 
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for the Hungarians against the attempts of Germanization and 
Slavicization. It had no affinity with the European tongues.’ 
So, in the very centre of Europe, the Hungarian people lived 
in isolation. They assimilated the literary genius of neighbor- 
ing peoples: they were for ages the cosmopolitans of European 
intellectualism. But they never ceased to be Hungarian. 

Hungarian civilization and Hungarian literature are the 
offspring of the civilizing and enlightening power of the Cath- 
olic Church. From the accession of St. Stephen to the Hun- 
garian throne (997-1038) to the beginning of the reign of Mat- 
thias Corvinus (1458-1490), Hungary endeavored to conquer 
a place of honor in Western Christianity by placing herself 
under the sway of the Catholic Church. The history of this 
early period of her literature is the history of the enlighten- 
ment of the Hungarian people by Western monasticism. To 
monks Hungary owes the laborious Latin monuments of the 
just period of her culture development, no less than the earliest 
fragments of written Hungarian.’ 

A Benedictine left to posterity the most ancient document 
of the Magyar tongue. He lived in the monastery of Deaki. 
The manuscript in which that fragment is preserved, and 
which is the most valuable treasure of the Hungarian National 
Museum in Budapest, is dated 1228. It is entitled Halotti beszed 
(Funeral Oration).* The style is admirable for its simplicity. 
The use of some foreign words shows clearly the influence of 
the missionaries who entered Hungary by way of Venice, aim- 
ing to win her pagan tribes over to the Catholic Church. This 
document shows that Christian faith was deeply rooted in 


2The Finno-Ugrian languages, spoken mostly in the Northwest of Asia, are di- 
vided into four branches and philologically belong to the family of Ural-Altaic 
languages. (1) Finnish proper. Within this branch are included the languages of 
Finland and Esthonia, two nations rather highly civilized, and like the Hungarians, 
endowed with a rich national literature. (2) The Permian languages. (3) The 
Finnish languages spoken on the banks of Volga (Mordvinian and Cheremissian). 
(4) The Ugrian languages (Ostiak, Vogul, Magyar and Samoyed). Magyar is closely 
akin to the first two languages. It has also numerous elements of affinity with the 
Tartar and Turkish dialects. Ch. E. de Ujfalvy, La langue Magyare, son origine, 
ses affinities. Versailles, 1871; Id., Etude comparée des langues Ougro-Finnoises, 
Paris, 1875. The best work on the origin and development of the Hungarian lan- 
guage is that of Sigismond Simonyi (in Hungarian): A Magyar Nyelv, Budapest, 1905. 

* For the historical sources concerning the lives of St. Stephen and St. Ladislas, 
see Balics Lajos, A Romai katholikus egyhaz térténete magyarorszdgban (History of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Hungary), Budapest, 1885, vol. i., pp. 31-350. 

*Zgolt Boothy, A Magyar iredalom térténete (History of Hungarian Literature), 
Budapest, 1899, vol. i., p. 71. 
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Hungary in the first half of the thirteenth century. It polished 
the language and freed it of its pagan dross. The “Funeral 
Oration,” however, is not a production of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It goes back to an earlier period, possibly the dawn of 
Hungary’s evangelization. The monk who copied it had before 
him a more ancient manuscript. 

An eloquent historian of Hungarian literature writes: 
“The Church was the first educator of the Magyars. The na- 
tional tongue was enriched with numerous Slavic elements, 
but Italy and Germany won the ascendancy in the monasteries 
and monastic schools. The Benedictines were a host in the 
cloisters of Pecs-Varad, Pannonhalma, Bakonybel, Alba Reale, 
Csanad. They pored over the classics of Greece and Rome. 
They were acquainted with Cato, Ovid, Horace, Esop, Plato, 
Cicero, Priscian, and Boetius. Legions of monks passed their 
lives in copying manuscripts.” 

Later on, the Benedictines were followed by more active 
workers in the apostolic fieid. France sent the Cistercians and 
Premonstratensians to Hungary. Italy and Spain, stirred by 
the monastic reform of St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic, 
covered the Hungarian soil with monasteries of Franciscans 
and Dominicans. These two religious orders for several cen- 
turies led the van of the cultural movement of Magyar Catho- 
licism. The monastic literature of the newly converted Hun- 
gary is composed mostly of hagiographic legends. The coun- 
try is impregnated with the spirit of the monastic reform of 
St. Dominic and St. Francis. There is a parallelism between 
the history of Hungarian and that of Italian literature. They 
start with almost the same sources, the same honey of piety, 
the same sweetness of Franciscan mysticism nourish the writers 
of Christian Hungary. The Fioretti had its following in the 
Hungarian monasteries. 

Germans, Bohemians, Poles, and Frenchmen shared in the 
conversion of Magyars: the Italians, however, infused into the 
Hungarians the sparkling mysticism of the Latin world. At 
the very frontiers of Hungary, Serbia, educated by schismatic 
Byzantium, saturated with hatred of Catholicism, was sanc- 
tioning the capital punishment of such as dared to embrace 
the Latin heresy! Rumania, on the other hand, another dis- 
ciple of the Byzantine hierarchy, dried up the wellsprings of 
mysticism, and alone among Christian nations stands unre- 
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corded in the annals of Christian hagiography. The Magyars, 
on the contrary, opened their national history with the name 
of a hero and saint, Stephen. The first Hungarian dynasty, 
the Arpads, is a dynasty of saints. Emeric, Ladislas, Margaret 
were enduring figures in the long line of European monarchs. 
Their lives were imbued with the monastic spirit. They are 
in a certain way the knights of Catholic apostleship. 

The earliest hagiographic literature of Hungary bears a 
truly Italian stamp. Italian missionaries accomplished more 
lasting work in Hungary than had their predecessors who had 
come in from Germany. The protomartyr of the Hungarian 
Church, Gerard of Venice, was an Italian. In 1221, St. Dominic 
sent among the Hungarians Blessed Paul, who founded mon- 
asteries at Raab, Alba Reale, Zagreb, and Veszprem. The de- 
velopment of the Dominican Order was so rapid that, in 1231, 
the Hungarians organized a province, and in 1231 Joannes 
Teutonicus, one of the most active of the Masters General of 
the Order, was elected Provincial. The Franciscans also tilled 
the same fruitful soil. They sent a score of fervent mission- 
aries and of Italian saints. Blessed Nicola di Montefeltro, two 
blessed Giovanni, and Brother Gallo have illuminated and in- 
spired the opening chapter of the ecclesiastical annals of 
Hungary.‘ 

The earliest monument of Hungarian hagiography is the 
life of St. Gerard, the protomartyr. It was written by a monk 
of the Benedictine Monastery of Bakonybel, Walter, who had 
followed his master to Csanad. The work is an account of the 
conversion of the Hungarians to the Christian faith rather than 
a biography. The zeal, virtues and miracles of the saint had 
conquered the hostility of the pagans. Nobles and peasants, 
rich and poor, were anxious to receive baptism in the name 
of the Blessed Trinity. The sainted bishop treated them as if 
they were his own children. Many pagans were brought to 
him by the chiefs of the districts, and baptized in the convent 
of St. John the Baptist. Large crowds pressed at the doors, 
and the priests were so busy baptizing converts that they could 
scarce sleep. Under the pen of Walter, the holy martyr evi- 
dences both the qualities and defects of his Latin blood. He 


*F. Bernardino Sderci de Gaiole, L’apostolato di S. Francesco e dei francescani, 
Quaracchi, 1909, vol. i., pp. 249-250, 492; H. Holzapfel, Handbuch der Geschichte des 
Franziskanerordens, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1909, p. 161. 
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is irritable. For a trifle he flies into a passion. But he is quick 
to calm himself. He weeps because of his bad temper, and by 
his humility he reconciles those who have been offended by his 
impulsiveness. 

Hartwic,’® Bishop of Gyor (Raab), under the reign of Colo- 
man (1095-1114), wrote the life of St. Stephen, the first King 
of Hungary. Under the guidance of Priscian, in his childhood 
he had learned all the niceties of the Latin language. In writ- 
ing, however, the life of his hero the literary remembrances of 
the past became lost, and ignorance replaced the knowledge 
of yore. St. Stephen is represented as a heavenly gift. God 
reveals to his parents that the child will be the first King of 
Hungary. Stephen is the apostle of his people. His heart was 
filled with a tender love for the Blessed Virgin. Before the 
battle, he prostrates himself and implores the help of the 
Mother of God. He prays her not to allow the tender sapling 
of Christianity to be trampled under the feet of its foes, and 
to punish rather the guilty shepherd than the innocent flock. 
The devotion towards the Blessed Virgin is most characteristic 
of the saint. Thanks to him, he became truly the king of his 
people. Hartwic writes that the day of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin was called in Hungarian the day of the mis- 
tress, dies Domine. 

The biographer abounds in details as to the establishment 
and the organization of the Church in Hungary. Stephen was 
full of solicitude for the Christianization of his people. He 
founded dioceses and built up magnificent temples; at times, 
following the suggestions of his piety, he retired into the soli- 
tude of a cloister and took part in the divine offices like a 
monk. His generosity expanded beyond the frontiers of his 
kingdom. He sent rich presents to the Churches of Jerusalem, 
Rome, and Constantinople. He died singing the praises of the 
Blessed Virgin.* 


*On Hartwic, see: Pauler Cjyula, Ki volt Hartvic piispok (Who Was Bishop 
Hartwig), in Szazadok, Budapest, 1883, xvii., pp. 803, 804. Id., A Hartvic legenda es 
Pesti codexe, Ibid., 1884 (xvili.), pp. 739-749. M. Rosenauer, Studien zur Kritik un- 
garischen Geschichtsquellen fiir die Zeit Stephans, Ibid., 1887, xxi. 

*On St. Stephen, see: I. Szalay, A Magyar nemzet térténete (History of the 
Magyar People), Budapest, 1895, pp. 137-152; Virag Benedek, Magyar Szazadai 
(Centuries of Magyar History), Budapest, 1862, vol. i., pp. 49-82; M. Florianus, Vite 
S. Stephani regis et Emerici Ducis, Finfkirchen, 1881; Gaal Mozes, Szent Istvan, 
Budapest, 1900; J. Karacsonyi, Szent Istvan Elete (Life of St. Stephen), Budapest, 
1904. 
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His virtues are reflected in his only son, Emericus or 
Henrij, whom he lost in the flower of his age. Hungarian 
hagiographers, however, are sparing of words as to his life. 
He lived as a monk in the prime of youth. He felt the desire 
of serving God in a monastery. But submitting to the wishes 
of his father he married. After his death, his wife revealed 
the fact that she and her husband had preserved their vir- 
ginity. 

The national feeling assumes a more distinct shape in the 
legend of St. Ladislas. The details of his life were handed 
down to posterity in Latin and in Hungarian. St. Stephen em- 
bodies the pious apostle of Hungary, while Ladislas is the ideal 
of a perfect Hungarian knight. The chivalry of the Middle 
Ages finds in him its living model. As an historian of Hun- 
garian literature writes, he appears to us as the most sym- 
pathetic and exalted hero of romantic Hungary. He person- 
ifies the proud ideal of medizval knighthood; he is the support 
of the Church, the terror of pagan and infidel, the invincible 
giant, the friend of the people, the defender of the oppressed, 
the father of the orphans; he is inexorable in his anger, but 
merciful to the conquered. Women appreciate his noble gal- 
lantry. His glory spreads beyond the Hungarian frontiers. 
The writers of his legend maintain that before his death he 
was invited to head a new crusade. Ladislas is the Magyar 
Roland.’ 

His Latin biographer, in rhythmic prose, attempts to 
enumerate his virtues. He was for his people a gift of God, 
according to the Greek etymology of his name: 8ést¢ ao. 
His heroism in battle was divinely inspired. At times, God 
Himself opened to him the road to victory. Once, an army 
of barbarians from Bessarabia invaded his kingdom. The 
gallant King launched his soldiers against them, the barbarians 
were defeated and put to flight. His soldiers, however, were 
drawn far away in their pursuit, and reached a desert. They 
were about to die of starvation. Ladislas prayed God to be 
merciful to him, and of a sudden herds of roes and deer rushed 
upon the soldiers, and fell prey to them. 

The most beautiful flower of medieval Hungary is also 


™G. Pray, Dissertatio historico-critica de S. Ladislao Hungariw rege, Poszony, 
1774. I. Karacsonyi, Szt. Lasle kiraly elete (Life of King St. Ladislas), Budapest, 1899. 
* Acta Sanctorum, jun. 7, p. 286. 
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an offspring of the dynasty of Arpad, St. Margaret. Her 
legend is a precious monument of early Hungarian literature. 
It was copied in 1510 by Sister Lea Raskai, a nun of the monas- 
tery that bears the name of the Saint. The date of its com- 
position is not later than the thirteenth century. It was a 
product of the literary activity of the Hungarian nuns, who 
devoted their time to prayer, and to copying of manuscripts. 
In the hour of danger their first thought was to save their 
literary treasures. “These noble women,” writes a historian 
of Hungarian literature, “have assembled the earliest reading 
public. Men of letters, in their day, read Latin: women, on 
the contrary, had less culture, and were satisfied with reading 
hymns and prayers. It is for their sake that the chiefs of the 
religious orders took pen in hand and wrote books in Hun- 
garian. Thus religious literature arose in Hungary. Its most 
important productions come from Franciscan and Dominican 
monasteries. This anonymous literature lived for three cen- 
turies: it is the echo of the cultural life of foreign countries, 
and until the close of the sixteenth century did not change its 
original features.”® 

In Hungarian hagiography, St. Margaret holds a place of 
honor like St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Her legend is filled with 
the minutest details of the monastic life. She appears to us 
consumed by ire flames of the most rigid asceticism. Her 
parents, King Bela and Queen Maria, had offered her to God 
if the beloved soil of their country could be freed from the 
invasion of the Asiatic hordes. Margaret generously lived up 
to the vow of her royal parents. From infancy, she was in- 
trusted to the sisters of the monastery of St. Catherine at 
Veszprem. Later on, King Bela built up a monastery, placed 
it under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, and there his 
daughter lived. This was in 1252. The Saint was ten years 
old, but already ripe for the arduous struggle of religious 
perfection. 

The rigor of her life did not alter the tenderness and 
sweetness of her character. Her heart was filled with charity 
and compassion for her sisters. She lavished care upon the 
sick and poor. She spent her nights in consoling her sisters 
in their painful infirmities. All the presents she received from 
her father, the King, or from her royal relatives, became the 


*I. Kont, La Hongrie littéraire et scientifique, Paris, 1896. 
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inheritance of orphans and widows. In the midst of her volun- 
tary crucifixion for the Divine Spouse and, “recommending 
her soul to her Creator,” she breathed her last. From every 
corner of Hungary the faithful came to pray before the altar 
that covered her tomb. A sweet perfume of roses emanated 
from her mortal remains. The monastery that had been the 
theatre of her ascetic life and heroic deeds took her name. 
It became a centre of pilgrimages for the Hungarian nation. 

The legends of the Hungarian saints’® were followed by 
the hagiographic treasuries of the Church; apocryphal gospels, 
the acts of martyrs, the monastic chronicles furnished the ma- 
terial which was elaborated by the members of religious com- 
munities. The admirable simplicity of the Fioretti charmed 
and moved the Hungarian Catholics of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. One of the earliest Hungarian books, the 
Ehrenfeld manuscript, of the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Hungarian version of the legends of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Of the same date is the legend of St. Cather- 
ine of Alexandria, a production of monastic literature. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the Legenda aurea was ex- 
ploited by Hungarian writers who inveigh against the looseness 
of the clergy, and battle with “the pestilential Lutheran 
heresy.” The earliest Hungarian theologians are the stanch 
defenders of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. They 
echo the lyric eloquence of the Fathers of the Church in sing- 
ing the praises of the Queen of Heaven. Theologians show 
their dignity by elaborate syllogisms: preachers work out in 
her honor their best sermons: scholars entwine for her gar- 
lands of prayer. 

The Regi Magyar kényvtar begins almost exclusively with 
the names of monastic writers.* For many years literary Hun- 
gary was known by the writings of her preachers or theo- 
logians, like Michael the Hungarian (Michael de Hungaria), 


%# On the Hungarian Legends cf., an inspiring chapter in Boothy, A Magyar 
irodalom térténete, vol, i., pp. 112-121. The first edition of the Legends of the 
Hungarian saints was published at Strassburg: Legende sanctorum regni Hungaria 
in Lombardica historia non contente. The second in Venice, Count A. Apponyi, 
Hungarica, Munich, 1903, pp. 25, 26. A few years laier, Josse Chictove (lodocus 
Clichtoveus) published the liturgical hymns in honor of the royal saints of Hun- 
gary, Elucidatorium ecclesiasticum, ad officium Ecclesiew pertinentia planius exponens, 
et quatuor libros complectens, Paris, 1516. 

“Karoly Szabo, Regi Magyar kényvtar (Ancient Hungarian Bibliography), 
Budapest, 1898, vol. i. 


voL. cx, 15 
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Pelbart de Temesvar, Oswald de Lasko, Nicholas de Mirabil- 
ibus. Michael de Hungaria was the champion of the Immacu- 
late Conception in a public contest held in 1444, at Buda, in 
the presence of King Ladislas. His sermons had made him 
famous. They are published in many editions and in the 
most important cities of Europe.” 

His fame is eclipsed by a Franciscan, Pelbart de Temesvar, 
the most brilliant intelligence of medieval Hungarian monas- 
ticism. He was born in 1463, made his studies in the Uni- 
versity of Cracow, and received his degree of Bachelor of 
Theology in 1463. The first product of his pen was a tribute 
to the Blessed Virgin, who had miraculously saved his life 
from plague. It was entitled The Starry Heaven of the Crown 
of the Blessed Virgin.“ It is a poetical life of Mary. The 
pious monks describes the marvels of her earthly life, the per- 
fume of her virginity, the mysterious sublimity of her Immacu- 
late Conception, the greatness of her love for the human race, 
the ineffable radiance of her eternal crown. His last work 
also was a huge collection of the praises sung of the Blessed 
Virgin by her pious admirers. It was a complete treatise of 
Marian Theology. Death prevented him from signing his 
laborious work, which was completed by his colleague, Laskai 
Osvat, a preacher of great renown. 

But the best title to the glory of Pelbart in the history of 
Hungarian literature is derived from his Orchard (Pomerium), 
a collection of sermons on the Saints, the festivities of the 
year, and on Lent.** “In the orchard,” he writes in the preface, 
“we have several kinds of fruit-bearing trees; likewise, in this 
volume are to be found different sermons, varied flowers of 
knowledge, and salutary fruit of the divine secrets.” 

The sermons of the Orchard revive and popularize the 
heroes of Hungarian hagiography. The writer appeals often 

% On the earliest Hungarian writers see: I. Kont, La Hongrie littéraire et scien- 
tifique, Paris, 1896; Id., Histoire de la littérature hongroise par C. Harvath, A. Kardos, 
et A. Exndrédi, Paris, 1900; Melchior de Polignac, Notes sur la littérature hongroise, 
Paris, 1900; J. H. Schwicker, Geschichte der ungarischen Litteratur, Leipzig, 1889. 
The best modern histories of Hungarian literature are those of Zgolt Boothy, A 
Magyar iredalom térténete, Budapest, 1899-1900, and of Sigismond Bodnar, A Magyar 
iredalom térténete, Budapest, 1891. 

8 Stellarium corone Benedicta Marie Virginis in laude eius pro singulis predica- 
toribus elegantissime coaptatum, Hagenau, 1498. See Regi Magyar kényvtar, Budapest, 
1896, vol. i., p. 13. 


“Aureum Rosarium Theologie ad Sententiarum quatuor libros pariformiter 
quadripartitum, Hagenau, 1503; ii., 1504; iii., 1507; iv., 1508. 
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to them to drive out the evils of his own time, and the laxity 
of morals. Pelbart is a laudator temporis acti. The tinsel of 
the Renaissance looked tawdry to him. He regrets that the 
wise laws of St. Stephen and Ladislas have fallen into disuse. 
They had built churches, monasteries, orphanages; they had 
recommended loyalty to the Christian faith; they had con- 
demned violence. “If they could arise again from their graves, 
they would be witnessing the spoliation of the churches, the 
starvation of the poor, the despotism of the powerful, and the 
contempt of Christian virtues.” 

He foresaw the coming storm of the Reformation, the loss 
of Catholic unity, the growing dissolution of national com- 
pactness. The meteoric period of the Renaissance under Mat- 
thias Corvinus was to be followed by the fearful years of theo- 
logical warfare. Protestantism prepared the way for the growth 
of Hungarian learning and prosperity, but it concurrently tar- 
nished and ruined the native beauty of Hungary’s Catholic 
soul, and effectively checked the mystic tendency which had 
distinguished it. 

David Czvittinger, Specimen Hungarie literate virorum eruditione clarorum 


natione Hungarorum vitas, scripta, elogia et censuras ordine alphabetico exhibens, 
Frankfort, 1711, pp. 301-303. 








THE LOYALIST. 
BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 


PART III. 
CuHapPTeER III. 


mN the meantime, Marjorie was tossing restlessly, 

nervously in her bed, enduring hours of remorse 

and desolation. She could not sleep. Her girlish 

heart, lay heavy within her. Now that Stephen had 

gone, she had time to think over the meaning of it 

all, and to experience the renewed agony of those 

fateful moments by the water’s edge. She simply had to give way 

to the tears. Scrambling out of her bed and wrapping a mantle 

about her, she sat beside the window and peered into the night. 

There was no breeze to break the solemn silence, no sound to 

distract her from her reverie. Two black and uncanny pine 

trees stood like armed guards near the corner of the house to 

challenge the interloper from disturbing her meditation. Over- 

head the stars blinked and glistened through the treetops in their 

lace of foliage and delicate branches, and resembled for all the 

world an hundred diamonds set in a band of filigree work. The 

moon had not yet risen, and all the world seemed to be in abject 

despair, bristling in horrid shapes and sights—a fit dwelling place 
for Marjorie and her grief stricken heart. 

Stephen had gone away that afternoon, perhaps never to 
return. For this she could not reproach him, for had she not 
hurt him, and hurt him to the quick. The thought overwhelmed 
her. In return for his many acts of kindness, she had repulsed 
him. 

She felt acutely the bitterness of it all. She had afforded 
him encouragement, she had codperated to make the setting of a 
perfect love scene, her action in regard to the miniature, appar- 
ently innocent enough, was fraught with significance for Stephen; 
these thoughts and the knowledge of the hopes she had alter- 
nately raised and blasted stung her to pain and regret. 

What would he think of her now? What could he think? 
Plainly, he must consider her a cold, coquette, devoid of feeling 
and appreciation. He had given her the best that was in him and 
had made bold to appraise her of it. Sincerity was manifest in 
his every gesture and word, and yet she had made him feel as 
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if his protestations had been repugnant to her. She knew his 
nature, his extreme diffidence in matters of this kind, his power 
of resolution, and she feared, that once having tried and failed, 
he was lost to her forever. 

What could he deduce from her behavior except that she was 
a cold, ungrateful, irresolute creature who did not know her own 
mind or the promptings of her own heart! She had flung him 
from her, smarting and wounded, after he had summoned his 
entire strength to whisper to her what she would have given 
worlds to hear, but which had confounded and startled her by its 
suddenness. And yet she loved him. She knew it and kept re- 
peating it over and over again to her own self. No one before or 
since had struck so responsive a chord from her heart strings. 
He was the ideal to which she had shaped the pictures of her 
mind. Stephen was her paragon of excellence, and to him the 
faculties of her soul had turned all unconsciously as the helio- 
trope turns towards the rays of the rising sun. 

Laying her head on her arm she sobbed bitterly. 

The thought that he was gone from her life brought incon- 
solate remorse. He would be true to his word: he would not 
breathe the subject again. Nay, more, he would even permit her 
to disappear from his life as gradually as she had entered it. 
This was unendurable, and it was by her own act. 

She lifted her head and stared into the black depths of the 
night. All was still except the shrill pipings of the frogs as they 
sounded their dissonant notes to one another in the far-off Schuyl- 
kill meadows. They, too, were filled with thoughts of love, Mar- 
jorie thought, which they had made bold enough to publish in 
their own discordant way, and they seemed to take eminent de- 
light in having the whole world aware of the fact, that it, too, 
might rejoice with them. 

If it were true that she loved him, it were equally true that 
he ought to know it. She would tell him before it was too late. 
Her silence at the very moment when she should have acted was 
unfortunate. Perhaps his affection had been killed by the blow 
and protestations now would be falling upon barren soil. No mat- 
ter. She would write and unfold her heart to him, and tell him 
that she really and truly cared for him more than any one else 
in the world, and she would beg him to return that she might 
whisper in his ear those very words she had been softly repeating 
to herself. She would write him at once. 

But she did not mail the letter. Hidden carefully in her 
room, it lay all the next day. A thousand and one misgivings 
haunted her concerning the safety of its arrival—Stephen might 
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have been transferred to some distant point, the letter itself might 
possibly fall into awkward hands, it might lie for months in the 
post bag, or fall into a dark corner of some obscure tavern, the 
roads were infested with robbers—horrible thoughts, too horrible 
to record. 

She did not know just how long it had taken her to compose 
it. The end of the candle had burned quite out during the pro- 
cess, and she lay deliberating over its contents and wondering 
just what else might be added. Twice she was on the point of 
arising to assure herself on the style of her confession, but each 
time she changed her mind, deciding to yield to her earlier 
thought. The darkness seemed to envelop her in her fancy, and 
when she again opened her eyes the darkness had disappeared 
before the light. It was morning, and she arose for the day. 

Hour by hour she waited to tell her mother. It was only 
right that she should know, and she proposed to tell her all, even 
the episode on the river bank. She needed counsel, especially 
during these lonely moments, and she felt that she could obtain 
it only by unfolding her heart unreservedly. Her mother would 
know; in fact, she must have suspected the gravity of the affair. 
But how would she begin? She longed for an opening, but no 
opening presented itself. 

Stephen loved her; although he made no mention of mar- 
riage, nevertheless it was this consummation which caused her 
heart to stand still suddenly; perhaps it was the vision of the 
new life which was opening before her. She would have to go 
away with him as his wife, away from her home, away from her 
beloved father and mother. The summers would come and go 
and she would be far distant from her own, in far-off New York, 
perhaps, or some other city better adapted for the career of a 
young man of ability. They might live in Philadelphia, near to 
her home, yet not in it. That would be preferable, yet the future 
could lend her no assurance. She would be his for life, and 
with him would be obliged to begin over again a new manner of 
living. 

Such thoughts occupied her for the greater part of the day, 
and before she was really aware of it, her father had come home 
for the evening. She could not tell both at once; better to tell 
them in turn. It would be more confidential and better to her 
liking. Once the secret was common between them, it was easy 
to discuss it together, and so she decided that she would put it off 
until the morrow. Then she would tell her mother, and let her 
mother talk it over with her father. Both then would advise her. 

“Next week is going to see the greatest event in the history 
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of the Church in America,” Marjorie heard her father remark as 
he placed his hat upon the rack behind the door. 

“What is it now?” inquired her mother, who chanced to be 
in the sitting-room when he entered. 

“The Congress is going to Mass.” 

“The Congress?” she exclaimed. “Praised be God!” 

“What news, fafher?” asked Marjorie, hurrying into the room. 

“The Congress, the President and the prominent men of the 
nation have been invited to take part in the solemn Te Deum 
next Sunday. It is the anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion.” 

“Isn’t that remarkable?” 

“It is remarkable,” he repeated. “The French Ambassador 
has issued the invitations, and all have signified their intention 
of being present. Here is one of them.” 

Taking from his pocket a folded paper, he handed it to 
Marjorie. She opened it at once and read aloud: 

Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

You are invited by the Minister Plenipotentiary of France to 
attend the Te Deum, which ‘will be chanted on Sunday, the 
fourth of this month, at noon, in the new Catholic Chapel, to 
celebrate the anniversary of the Independence of the United 
States of America. M. GERARD. 

Philadelphia, the Second of July. 

“The Congress going to Mass!” said his wife, apparently un- 
able to comprehend fully the meaning of it all. 

“The more one thinks of it the more strange it becomes. 
They branded Charles I. a Papist because he permitted his 
queen, who was born and bred a Catholic, to attend Holy Mass. 
Now we have our newly-formed Government not alone counte- 
nancing Popery, but actually participating in a supposedly pagan 
and idolatrous form of worship.” 

“This marks the end of religious prejudice in this country,” 
observed Marjorie. “At length all men are in all things equal, 
equal in the sight of God and man. Don’t you think our leaders 
must realize this and are taking steps to prepare the minds of 
the people accordingly?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and I don’t know but what it is only right. 
We all go to the market together, trade our goods together, rub 
elbows together, clear the land together, fight together. Why 
shouldn’t we live together in peace? Intolerance and bigotry are 
dead and buried. We have laid the foundations of the greatest 


country in the world.” 
“Thank God for that!” breathed Mrs. Allison. 
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“We are respected above all calculation,” Mr. Allison con- 
tinued. “Our loyalty now is unquestionable.” 

“We may thank God for that, too.” 

“And Captain Meagher!” added Marjorie. 

“Yes, you are right, girl,” said her father. “We can thank 
Captain Meagher. The frustration and the exposure of that plot 
has increased our reputation an hundredfold. Heretofore, the 
Catholic population had been regarded as an insignificant ele- 
ment, but when the ambitions of the enemy to secure their co- 
éperation were discovered, the value of the Catholics to the coun- 
try suddenly rose.” 

“Our unity must have created a lasting impression,” Marjorie 
remarked. 

“Not alone our unity, but our loyalty as well. The Govern- 
ment has learned that we have been ever true to the land of our 
birth, ever loyal to the country of our adoption. It has thought- 
fully considered the value of our sacrifices, and has carefully 
estimated our contribution to the cause of freedom. When the 
charter of liberty assumes a more definite form our rights will 
specifically be determined. Of that I am reasonably certain. 
The enemy failed to lure us from our country in its time of need; 
our country will not abandon us in our time of need.” 

“Stephen did it,” announced Marjorie. 

“Stephen helped to do it,” replied her father. 

That same evening, during a stolen moment while her 
mother was busied with the turning of the buckwheat cakes, 
Marjorie crept to her father’s knee and folded her arms over it. 

“Daddy!” she looked up at him from her seated posture on 
the floor. “What would you say to a very eligible young man 
who had told you that he was very fond of you?” 

“What would I say?” asked the father in surprise. 

“Yes. What would you”” 

“I would not say anything. I would have him examined.” 

“No, daddy. This is serious,” and she pushed his knee from 
her as she spoke. 

“I am serious. If a man told me that he was very fond of 
me, I would question his sanity.” 

She laughed. 

“You know what I mean. I mean if you were a girl and—” 

“But I am not a girl.” 

“Well, if you were?” 

“If I was what?” 

“You know what I mean quite well, would you hate him at 
first?” 
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“I hope not. I should want to strangle him, but I wouldn’t 
hate him.” 

“And you would strangle him? For what?” 

“For daring.” 

“Daring what?” 

“You know.” He smiled. 

“Oh, dear! Won’t you listen to me? Tell me what to do.” 

“I could not tell you. You have not told me what has 
happened..” 

“I asked you what you would say to an attractive soldier 
who had told you that he loved you.” 

“Yes. And I told you that if he had told that to me, I would 
ask what ailed him.” 

“Oh, daddy, you are too funny tonight. I can’t reason with 
you.” She sat back on her heels and pouted. 

He smiled and roused himself upright and put his arm 
around her and drew her to him. 

“There! There! I know what you mean, daughter. It 
means that I shall have no say in the matter.” 

“Why?” 

“You will do it all.” 

“No. I shall never leave you.” 

“Yes, you will. You will be happier. But why didn’t Stephen 
ask me about it?” 

“How did you know it was Stephen?” she looked at him in 
astonishment. 

“Well enough.” 

“But how?” she repeated. 

“I knew it all the time, and your mother and I have been 
prepared for this occasion.” 

“But who told you?” Her eyes opened full and round in 
genuine wonder. Here was one surprise after the other. 

“There was no need of anyone telling me. I have been 
watching the pair of you and sensed what the outcome would be 
some little while ago.” 

“But, daddy. How should you know?” 

He laughed outright. 

“There! There! We are satisfied quite, I can assure you. 
I know what you are about to say; and your mother knows it, too.” 

“But I have not yet told her. I meant to tell her today, but 
did not. Then I thought of telling you and of whispering the 
whole story to her after we were upstairs.” 

She was serious, very serious, absorbed for the most part in 
her story, although her mind was clouded with amazement at 
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the want of surprise which was manifested. Her innocent mind 
apparently was unable for the time being to fathom the intri- 
cacies of this plot which seemed to be laid bare to everyone con- 
cerned save her own self. 

“Of course, you will tell her, but you will find that she will 
consent to the proposal.” 

“What proposal?” 

“Why, I suppose the proposal of your coming marriage.” 

“But! ... But! ... Daddy! ...tI never said anything 
about marriage.” 

“You did start to tell me that Stephen told you he was very 
fond of you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you told him the same.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“But you will tell him.” 

A hush followed. She looked askance at him from the 
corner of her eye. 

“And so after you have told one another as much as that 
you may as well decide upon the date.” 

“But ...t1... [am not sure that I want to marry him.” 

“Well, that is your privilege, you know.” 

“And... And... perhaps he will never ask me again.” 

“Just wait a bit.” 

“And would you marry him?” 

“I told you that I would not. I already have one wife... 

“Oh! You make me lose all patience,” she cried rising from 
the floor and leaving him. “I shall confide in mother.” 

“Remember,” he cautioned her in a somewhat serious strain. 
“Do not ask her to marry him.” 

She was gone. 

The following day a letter was dispatched to the Headquar- 
ters at Morristown, New Jersey. In the meantime a very large 
doubt began to take form in the mind of one little girl concern- 
ing the manner of its reception. A thousand and one impossible 
situations were conceived, but there seemed nothing to do; he 
must now do it all. The possibility loomed ghostlike before her: 
he might never return. The wound which she had caused still 
smarted and ached. He might never return. Her eyes wandered 
and strayed among the multitude of objects before them; her lips 
had forgotten their usual smile. He might fail to receive her 
note, and if he did, he might disdain to acknowledge it. But no! 
He would not do that. There was naught else to do but wait. 
Oh! If the moments would only hurry! 


” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


It was a great day for Philadelphia when the Continental 
Congress went to Mass. It was Independence Day, too, but this 
was of lesser importance in the estimation of the people, espe- 
cially of the Catholic contingent. Fully a quarter before the hour, 
the bell began to sound and the streets became like so many 
avenues of commerce with people standing in doorways, or lean- 
ing from their windows, or hurrying nervously in the direction of 
the New Chapel of St. Mary’s, the parish church of the city. There 
a number were congregated in groups of twos or threes to await 
the procession of notables, who would soon approach with great 
solemnity and dignity from the opposite corner of the street. 

The celebration came about in this manner. 

It was the desire of M. Gerard, the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of France, to commemorate the anniversary day of the Independ- 
ence of the United States in a religious manner. Arrangements 
already had been made to hold Divine worship earlier in the 
morning at Christ Church, at which the guests of honor were 
invited to be present. At twelve o’clock the congregation would 
march to the church of St. Mary, where a military Mass and a 
solemn Te Deum would be sung. The Rev. Seraphin Bandol, 
chaplain to the French Embassy, would celebrate the Mass and 
deliver a sermon appropriate to the occasion. 

It was fondly expected that the event would assume an inter- 
national tone. Events had been moving with extraordinary 
rapidity towards the establishment of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in the graces of the Government, and this celebration might 
demonstrate the patriotic motives of the Catholic body beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. That a Congress, which of late had con- 
demned in the strongest terms the practices of the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, should change in sentiment and action in so short 
a time would be an unequivocal proof of the countenance and 
good will which the Catholic religion was beginning to acquire. 
At any rate, the example set by the governing body of the new re- 
public attending Mass in a Roman Catholic edifice, offering up 
their devout orisons in the language, service and worship of Rome, 
would be a memorable one, an augury of the new spirit of re- 
ligious freedom which later would be breathed into the Constitu- 
tion of these same States by these same men. 

Precisely at ten minutes before the hour they came, walking 
in pairs, headed by John Hancock, the President of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and his Excellency, M. Gerard, the French Am- 
bassador. Immediately after the Congress marched the Supreme 
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Executive Council of Philadelphia with Joseph Reed at its head. 
Then came the French Embassy, resplendent in its dress of blue 
and gold. Prominent civilians, military officers, men of repute 
in city and nation, followed slowly along the crowded thorough- 
fare and as slowly made their way into the small edifice. General 
Washington was not present, having been prevented by duty in 
the field. 

Within, the litthe church murmured with low talking. 
Ordinarily the congregation would have been absorbed in silent 
contemplation before the Presence of the Divine One, but the 
excitement of the occasion made the people forget their usual 
fervor. The little church was only partly filled when the great 
procession arrived, and every head instinctively turned in the 
direction of the entrance at the sound of many footsteps. As 
the notables marched down the aisle every breath was held; 
then, as they began to file into the pews reserved for them, the 
subdued murmur began again. 

Marjorie and her father sat to the rear of the church in the 
company of the early arrivals. In fact, the entire Allison family 
occupied the same pew, pressed, indeed, for room on account 
of the multitude which crowded its way into the church and into 
the small aisles. Round about them on every side sat the con- 
gregation, some of whose faces were familiar to them, the majority 
of whom, however, were total strangers. From their appearance 
and demeanor it was not difficult to conclude, Marjorie thought, 
that more than one-half of them were non-Catholic. 

The inside of the church was adorned with the emblems of 
France and the United States. In the sanctuary, on each side 
of the altar, stood two large flags of the allied nations, while 
across the choir gallery, in the rear of the church, stretched in 
festoons the colors of the infant Republic superimposed in the 
middle by a shield bearing the likeness of Louis XVI. On the 
altar bloomed a variety of cut flowers, arranged in an artistic 
and fanciful manner on the steps of the reredos amidst a great 
profusion of white unlighted candles. The three highest candle- 
sticks on each side had been lit, and the little tongues of living 
flame were leaping up joyfully. Over the tabernacle stood a large 
crucifix raised aloft, and before it rested the chalice covered with 
its white veil, in readiness for the Holy Sacrifice. 

For several minutes after the honorable body was seated 
the members of the congregation surged into the church. The 
pews filled quickly, and the more tardy and less fortunate indi- 
viduals sought places along the aisles and in the rear. Overhead 
the small organ gasped and panted the strains of a martial air, 
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the uneven throbbing of its bellows emphasizing the fatigue and 
exhaustion of its faithful operator. 

“Is that the French Ambassador?” whispered Marjorie to 
her father. 

“With the brocade and lace? Yes. Next to him is Mr. Han- 
cock, President of the Congress.” 

She looked and saw the noble head and dignified bearing of 
the statesmen. He sat very erect and majestic, presenting an 
appearance of taste and refinement in his suit of silken black. 

“There is Mr. Adams, John Adams, with the great powdered 
periwig. The tall thin man seated at his right is Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who wrote the Declaration. He is, without doubt, the scholar 
of the Congress.” 

Marjorie followed his whispering with evident interest. 
Never had she been in the company of such notable men. 

“Who is that? See! He is turning sideways.” 

“Livingston. Robert Livingston. Then the great Robert 
Morris, whose financial aid made possible the continuance of the 
war. His personal sacrifice for the cause of independence will 
never be computed. He is Washington’s best friend.” 

She peered through the crowd to catch a glimpse of the 
famous financier. 

“Do not overlook our stanch Catholic member of the Con- 
gress, Charles Carroll. Lest he might be mistaken for any other 
man of the same name he made bold to affix after his name on 
the Declaration of Independence, ‘of Carrollton!’ A representative 
Catholic and a true patriot!” 

She recalled having seen the name “Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton” on the printed copy of the Declaration. 

Mr. Allison again touched his daughter to attract her atten- 
tion. 

“Can you see that elderly man with the sharp pointed fea- 
’ tures over across?” he asked. 

She looked in the direction indicated but did not seem to be 
able to locate him. 

“The second pew, third man from the aisle.” 

“Yes! Yes!” she exclaimed. 

“That is Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, the author of the 
resolution “That these United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent States.’ That paved the way for the 
drawing up of the Declaration.” 

The makers of history were before her, and her eyes danced 
at their sober and grave demeanor. Here sat the Congress, not 
all of it, but a goodly portion of it, which had voted unanimously 
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in favor of complete separation from the mother country. Here 
were those very men who had risked their all, their fortunes, 
their homes, their lives for their country’s cause. Here they now 
assembled, visibly burdened with the cares and the apprehensions 
of the past few years, still uncertain of the future, but steadfastly 
determined to endure to the bitter end, either to hang together 
or to rise together to glorious triumphs. And here they sat or 
knelt in the temple of God to re-dedicate their fortunes to Him, to 
accept from His hands His judgments, to implore Him to look with 
favor upon their efforts and to render possible of realization the 
desires uppermost in their hearts. Marjorie thought that they 
could not, they must not fail, men animated by such sincere 
devotion and such sentiments of genuine piety. 

“Mr. Franklin isn’t here?” she whispered. 

“No,” he softly answered. “I think he has not returned from 
France. He was there, you know, when the Alliance was con- 
cluded. Lafayette only joined Washington last month. Did you 
know that he brought with him a commission from the French 
King to General Washington, appointing him Lieutenant-General 
in the French army and Vice-Admiral of its navy?” 

“No. I did not hear of it.” 

“I suppose Franklin is still over there. He would be here, 
although he is an atheist. He believes in no form of religious 
worship. I should not say that he is an atheist, for he does 
believe in One God, but that is about all.” 

The murmur about the little church began to die away. 
Still the surging at the door continued, until it seemed as if the 
small building would burst its sides. 

The tinkle of a little bell sounding from the door leading 
from the sanctuary announced that the Mass was about to begin. 
On the instant the congregation rose and remained standing 
until Father Bandol, preceded by the altar boys, had reached the 
foot of the altar and made the genuflection. 

High up in the gallery the choir broke into the strains of the 
Kyrie of the Mass, while the priest in a profound bow before the 
altar made his confession of sins. Marjorie took out her prayer 
book and began to follow the Mass. 

At last the voice of Father Bandol resounded through the 
church with the opening tones of the Preface of the Mass, the 
responses to which were made by the members of the choir. 
Slowly and solemnly he chanted the notes of praise, ending with 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts.” A sound from the bell 
gave warning that the awful moment was about to arrive, the 
moment when the ambassador of Christ would exercise the power 
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communicated to him from Jesus Himself through the Twelve and 
their successors, the power of changing the substance of bread 
and wine into the substance of the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ. 

The people bent forward in an attitude of humble adoration. 
Marjorie buried her face in her hands on the top of the forward 
pew, pouring out her heart in praise and thanksgiving to her God 
and Master. In profound reverence she remained while the priest 
pronounced the mystical words, Hoc est enim corpus meum, over 
the species and effected the mystery of mysteries, the translation 
of Christ’s Mystical Body to the elements of the earth, in the 
transubstantiation of the Mass. Now her Lord was present before 
her; now the Divinity of His Person was but a few feet away, 
clothed, not in flesh and blood, but under the appearances of 
bread and wine; now her Creator was with her, lying on the 
white corporal of the altar, and she poured forth her soul to Him 
in accents of adoration and supplication. 

“O my God!” she breathed. “I adore Thee through Jesus; 
I beg pardon through Jesus; I thank Thee through Jesus; I 
humbly ask every blessing and grace, through Jesus. May I lead 
a holy life and die a good death. My Jesus! mercy. My Jesus! 
mercy. My Jesus! mercy.” 

The prayers for the dead were read and the Pater Noster 
was chanted. A signal from the bell announced that the priest’s 
Communion was about to take place, and that the distribution of 
the Sacred Body would be made to as many as desired to partake 
of it. It was Sunday and the majority of the Catholics present 
had been in attendance at an earlier Mass, on which account there 
were no communicants at this later one. The ceremonies were 
concluded with the reading of the Gospel of St. John, when 
Father Bandol turned towards the congregation to begin his ad- 
dress. Every member present sat upright in his seat and awaited 
- the message about to fall from the lips of the priest. 

“My dear brethren,” he said, “we are assembled to celebrate 
the anniversary of that day which Providence had marked, in 
His eternal decrees, to become the epoch of liberty and independ- 
ence to the thirteen United States of America.” 

There was a silence throughout the church which was breath- 
less. Every eye was focused on the vested form before the altar. 

“That Being Whose almighty hand holds all existence beneath 
its dominion undoubtedly produces in the depths of His wisdom 
those great events which astonish the world and of which the 
most presumptuous, though instrumental in accomplishing them, 
dare not attribute to themselves the merit. But the finger of God 
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is still more peculiarly evidenced in that happy, that glorious revo- 
lution which calls forth this day’s festivity. He hath struck the 
oppressors of a free people—free and peaceful, with the spirit of 
delusion which renders them wicked artificers of their own proper 
misfortunes. 

“Permit me, my dear brethren, citizens of the United States, 
to address you on this occasion. It is that God, that all powerful 
God, Who hath directed your steps; Who, when you were without 
arms fought for you the sword of justice; Who, when you were in 
adversity, poured into your hearts the spirit of courage, of 
wisdom, and fortitude, and who hath, at length, raised up for your 
support a youthful sovereign whose virtues bless and adorn a 
sensible, a fruitful and a generous nation.” 

The French Ambassador bowed his head in profound ac- 
quiescence. 

“This nation hath blended her interest with your interest and 
her sentiments with yours. She participates in all your joys, 
and this day unites her voice to yours at the foot of the altars of 
eternal God to celebrate that glorious revolution which has placed 
the sons of America among the free and independent nations of 
the earth. 

“We have nothing now to apprehend but the anger of heaven, 
or that the measure of our guilt should exceed His mercy. Let us 
then prostrate ourselves at the feet of the immortal God, Who 
holds the fate of empires in His hands, and raises them up at 
His pleasure, or breaks them down to dust. Let us conjure Him 
to enlighten our enemies, and to dispose their hearts to enjoy 
that tranquillity and happiness which the Revolution we now 
celebrate has established for a great part of the human race. 
Let us implore Him to conduct us by that way which His Prov- 
idence has marked out for arriving at so desirable an end. Let 
us offer unto Him hearts imbued with sentiments of respect, con- 
secrated by religion, humanity and patriotism. Never is the 
august ministry of His altars more acceptable to His Divine 
Majesty than when it lays at His feet homages, offerings and 
vows, so pure, so worthy the common offerings of mankind. 

“God will not regret our joy, for He is the Author of it; 
nor will He forget our prayers, for they ask but the fulfillment of 
the decrees He has manifested. Filled with this spirit, let us, in 
concert with each other, raise our hearts to the Eternal; let us 
implore His infinite mercy to be pleased to inspire the rulers of 
both nations with the wisdom and force necessary to perfect what 
He hath begun. Let us, in a word, unite our voices to beseech 
Him to dispense His blessings upon the counsels and the arms 
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of the allies, and that we may soon enjoy the sweets of a peace 
which will soon cement the Union and establish the prosperity of 
the two empires.” 

The same religious silence prevailed; indeed there sat many 
in the same immovable posture. But it was evident that the 
words were being received with pleasure and satisfaction. Signs 
of approval appeared on every face. 

“It is with this view,” the priest concluded, “that we shall 
cause that canticle to be chanted, which the custom of the Cath- 
olic Church hath consecrated, to be at once a testimonial of public 
joy, a thanksgiving for benefits received from heaven, and a 
prayer for the continuance of its mercies.” 

As he stepped to the floor of the sanctuary and took his 
stand before the centre of the altar the entire congregation rose 
to its feet to await the intonation of the Te Deum. 

Pleasant and sweet rose Father Bandol’s voice above the 
rustling in the opening notes of that most majestic of all hymns 
of praise, 

“Te Deum laudamus: te Dominus confitemur.” 

And immediately the vast throng took up the melody and 
there reverberated throughout the church, escaping through the 
open doors and windows, across the streets and over the roof- 
tops, up to the topmost regions of the heavens, to the very gates 
of heaven itself, the strains of the Ambrosian hymn of thanks- 
giving and praise sung by the members of the American Congress 
to the God of Nations and of Battles in the little Chapel of St. 
Mary’s on the anniversary day of the signing of the greatest 
exposition of a freeman’s rights ever penned by the hand of man. 


CHAPTER V. 


The wayfarer on this July afternoon in the fifth year of Amer- 
ican independence might have passed on the main thoroughfare 
leading into the city of Philadelphia from the townships of Bristol 
and Trenton, a young and powerfully built officer astride a spir- 
ited chestnut mare. The countryside, through which he was 
journeying, stretched for miles around in peaceful solitude, teem- 
ing and delightful with that leafy and rich green livery which 
we are accustomed to associate with the idea of abundance. 
Overhead the sky was clear, from which the sun blazed down 
great billows of heat that hovered over the landscape, giving vigor 
and enthusiasm to the various forms of vegetable life, but at the 
same time causing the animal world to drowse and languish in 
discomfort. 


VoL. cx. 16 
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It was plain to be seen that the horseman was an officer of 
the Continental Army. His mount, young and well groomed, gave 
every indication of a long ride, its nostrils dilated, its mouth moist 
with foam, its sides streaked with strings of sweat. Haste was 
desired, it was apparent, although in the more exposed portions 
of the roadway the mare was allowed to walk, her rider affec- 
tionately patting her neck or coaxing her along with an encour- 
aging remark. 

“Look, Dolly! There is some soft, tender grass to cool your 
lips. We shall take some.” 

And he turned the mare to the side of the road and allowed 
her to nibble at the greensward. 

Soon they were again on their way, she munching the while 
on the last mouthful, now walking, now impatiently breaking 
into a canter; Stephen holding her in check with his hand as he 
looked far ahead at the roofs of the city beyond. Through his 
mind there passed in review the incidents of the day, the memory 
of his business just concluded, the speculation of the future of the 
army, the contemplation of his reception by Marjorie. 

He had been away for more than a month engaged in business 
of the gravest nature. Many hours had been spent in the company 
of the Commander-in-Chief, whom he had acquainted in detail 
with the formation of the regiment of Roman Catholic Volunteers, 
his suspicions concerning John Anderson and the strange friend- 
ship of the spy with the Military Governor. Events had moved 
with great rapidity, yet he felt assured that the real crisis was 
only now impending, for which reason he desired to return to 
the city, ready for any service which might be required. 

“Go along, girl. We want to reach home by noon.” 

Dolly heeded him and began to canter. 

Washington had not taken kindly to Captain Meagher’s 
suggestion for the recall of General Arnold’s command; in fact 
he had treated the proposal with a scorn worthy of his strong 
sense and dauntless courage. It was plain to be seen that His 
Excellency had placed much reliance and confidence in his favor- 
ite officer. It was impossible to create a suspicion in the mind of 
him, who had himself endured irksome suppression at the hands 
of a cabalistic and jealous military party, and consequently took 
a magnanimous view of the plight of one beset with similar per- 
secution. General Arnold was in his eyes a brave and fearless 
leader, unfortunately annoyed and tormented by the machinations 
of an ungrateful and intolerant populace. 

So when the one General, whom he had admired and trusted, 
applied for an active command in the field, General Washington 
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cordially granted the request. If the wounded limb would permit 
it, there was no doubt in the mind of His Excellency that General 
Arnold would prove the most heroic and able officer along the line. 
Lincoln was gone, having been forced to surrender with his entire 
army at Charleston only six weeks before. Green was engaged 
with the army in the Carolinas; Gates was a coward; Lee, a 
traitor. In the important operations, which were soon to take 
place with the main army in the vicinity of New York, Arnold 
was the leader best qualified for the task. Washington took ex- 
treme delight in appointing him to the command of the Right 
Wing of his own army and the Second in Command of the Con- 
tinental forces. 

With genuine reluctance he consented to listen to the strange 
story as unfolded by his aide-de-camp. That General Arnold 
should openly countenance rebellion was preposterous; to become 
a party to it was incredible. Yet the veracity of his aide was un- 
questionable, and the wealth of evidence he had presented left 
little room for doubt. Still Washington’s faith was unshaken. 
He felt assured that his favorite General would redeem himself 
when the proper time came. And every encouragement for this 
redemption should be afforded him. 

West Point was open. He would recall the order appointing 
him to the command of the army and make him commander of 
the fortification there. The exigencies of the times required a 
man of rare ability and genius at this post. Should there prove 
to be a shadow of truth in the allegations of his aide, the change 
of command would simplify the situation from whatever view- 
point it might be regarded. The country might be preserved, 
and Arnold’s ambition at the same time given another opportunity. 

Stephen ruminated over these events as he rode leisurely 
along. A genuine satisfaction was derived from the knowledge 
that his Chief’s confidence in him was still unshaken. He felt 
that he had effected a change of post for the man whom, above all 
other men, Washington most admired and respected, nevertheless 
he felt he was only executing a service which would ultimately 
_— to be of incalculable value to the army and the nation. 

rnold troubled him, but in command of a fortress he would 
occasion infinitely less worry and apprehension than in a respons- 
ible position in the field. 

Marjorie delighted him. At Morristown he had found her 
letter; and his plans for the immediate present underwent a 
decided alteration. He had been ordered to make the journey to 
Hartford in attendance upon General Washington, who had al- 
ready completed arrangements with Count Rochambeau and Ad- 
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miral Ternay of the French navy for a conference there in refer- 
ence to the proposed naval operations of the combined fleets. 
With the letter in his hand he had sought and obtained a further 
leave of absence from. his Commander-in-Chief in order that his 
own campaign for the winning of the lady of his heart might be 
brought to a quick and decisive termination. 

He had left the city, not hurt nor wounded as she had sup- 
posed, but somewhat disappointed. Her apparent coolness and 
unconcern he had ascribed rather to extreme diffidence and shy- 
ness than to want of appreciation. That she truly cared for him, 
he knew full well; that he would eventually win her was a falter- 
ing conviction. But, now, there was no further doubt. She had 
written him pages into which she had poured out her heart in 
generous and unmistakable accents, and which he had read and 
re-read with growing delight. 

Washington could not refuse his request. He made no at- 
tempt to conceal the nature of his mission and obtained not alone 
His Excellency’s gracious permission, but his sincere wishes for 
success as well. With a heart buoyant with joy and anticipation, 
he spurred on his mare and pushed her to her worth in the direc- 
tion of the city and the object of his quest. 

He rode into the city well aware that the first news to reach 
him would be of the exodus of the Arnolds. 

“You came straight through town, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” replied Stephen. 

“And came here direct?” continued Mr. Allison. 

“I quartered my mare first. I thought immediately of the 
Inn as the place to gather the news. So I hastened hither.” 

“There’s been heaps doin’,” Jim remarked casually. 

“Never saw such excitement since the day of the regiment,” 
observed the keeper of the Inn, a well-mannered and well-educated 
gentleman, above middle age, who held the enviable position of 
inn-keeper and lawyer alike. Every inn-keeper of this age com- 
manded much of respect in the community, for it was he who 
received the money of the people, and money commanded the 
necessities of life—a good bed, good things to eat, attentive serv- 
ants; but Mr. Smith, the keeper of the Old London Coffee House, 
was the most respectable inn-keeper in the city, the proud pos- 
sessor of a very pretty library and an excellent table where clean- 
liness and decency vied with dignity and self-respect. 

“Arnold, you know, has left the city,” volunteered Mr. 
Allison. 

“Yes, I have surmised,” was the reply. 

“Gone, an’ all belongin’ to ’im.” 
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“And closed his mansion?” Stephen inquired. 

“Tight. Mrs. Arnold went with him. They left yesterday.” 

“But I thought—” 

“To the army? I understand he had been appointed to field 
duty under Washington. Second in Command, they say. But 
that has been changed. He has gone to West Point.” 

Stephen did not answer. 

“It seems,” went on Mr. Allison, “that he has been seeking 
a change of post for several months. His leg still bothers him, 
however, and very likely prevented him from doing active duty 
in the field. On that account, it has been said, he was given 
charge of the fortress. It is an important post, nevertheless, and 
carries with it a certain amount of distinction.” 

“Hope he gits alon’ better with ’em up there ’n he did here,” 
remarked Jim. “He won’t hev the s’ciety folks t’ bother ’im now.” 

“When did he leave?” 

“No one knows. There was no demonstration of any kind. 
It differed much from the farewell of General Howe. Arnold left 
in disgrace, it would seem,” said the inn-keeper, as he moved away 
to give his attention to other business. 

“And Peggy gone, too?” Stephen was genuinely surprised at 
this, for he rather expected that she would remain with her 
mother. 

“I am sure that the majority of our people are greatly pleased 
at the change,” said Mr. Allison. “I never saw one sink to such 
depths of contempt. He came to the city as Military Governor in 
a blaze of triumph, the most celebrated soldier in the army, whose 
rise to popular esteem was only accelerated by the knowledge 
of the harsh treatment received by him at the hands of Congress 
after the battle of Saratoga. He was the idol alike of soldiers and 
civilians. Their hearts were his without the asking. That was 
two years ago. Today he left the city in the fullness of his years, 
in secret, after so many plaudits, in obloquy, after so much honor.” 

“It is a sad commentary on human nature,” Stephen ob- 
served. “Yet in all things else I blame the woman. Cherchez 
la femme.” 

The room was reeking with the clouds of tobacco smoke 
streaming upwards from the pipes of the several guests who were 
lounging in small groups about the room. There were several 
parties in as many corners each wholly unconcerned about the 
other. The conversation of our trio was therefore private in so far 
as any privacy can be expected in an inn. Only the boisterous 
individual made himself heard, and then only to the displeasure 
of the others. 
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Leaving the two at the Inn, Stephen bade them adieu and 
directed his journey in the direction of Second Street. Hastening 
his steps he soon reached the Germantown road, and as he turned 
the bend, perceived the familiar outline of the Allison home. Little 
did he suspect, however, that the curtains of one of the upper 
windows concealed a lithe form and that his swift gait was being 
interpreted with a world of meaning. He laid his hand on the 
gate, and even then Marjorie had opened the door to meet him. 

“First of all,” she said, “how long may you remain? Will 
you dine with us, or what?” 

“I shall be most pleased. I have several days. His Excel- 
lency has gone to Hartford to engage in conference. It was in- 
tended that I should accompany the staff. I begged leave, how- 
ever, to return to Philadelphia.” 

They were seated on the sofa in the distant corner of the 
parlor. They were quite alone now for the first time, Mrs. Allison 
having asked to be excused after a few minutes with the an- 
nouncement that since he would be pleased to remain, the supper 
must needs be prepared. No, Marjorie would not help her. She 
might entertain Captain Meagher. 

“It’s glorious to see you again,” he said sitting down beside 
her after Mrs. Allison had departed from the room. 

“I am glad you have come,” she replied, softly rubbing her 
hand across her apron as if to arrange it neatly. 

“But you knew that I would come, didn’t you?” 

“I thought so.” 

“And yet I greatly feared that it would not be possible. 
Preparations are being made for the final campaign, and it is 
expected that the French will be asked to play an important 
part.” 

“It was very generous of His Excellency to grant ‘you leave.” 

He began to smile. 

“Could you guess how I obtained it?” he asked. 

She turned to regard him. 

“What have you done?” she asked soberly. 

“Showed him your letter.” 

“Stephen!” she gasped as she drew back. 

Neither spoke. He continued to smile at her apparent con- 
cern, while she stared at him. 

“Do you mean it?” she asked; then quickly—‘“or are you 
teasing?” 

“I did. I showed the letter to him, and asked if I might 
return to you.” 

“He read it?” 
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“There! There! I am joking. He did not read it, but I 
did have it in my hand, and I told him about you and that I was 
going back to take you with me.” 

Satisfied, she allowed herself to assume a more relaxed com- 
posure. 

“You are going to destroy it, aren’t you?” 

He took it from his pocket and looked at it. She, too, glanced 
at it, and then at him. 

“May I keep it? I treasure every word of it, you know.” 

“Did you but know how it was composed, you might ridicule 
me.” 

“I suppose you closed yourself behind some great veil to 
shut out the world from your view. Your mind toiled with thought 
until you were resolved upon the heroic. There was no scheme 
nor formula; your quil ran on and on in obedience to the flood 
of ideas which inspired it.” 

She lapsed into meditation; but she recovered herself im- 
mediately. 

“No,” she shook her head slowly though steadily. “At mid- 
night with the aid of a little candle, which burned itself out quite 
before the end.” 

He looked up sharply. 

“That night?” 

She nodded. 

He put his arms around her and drew her close. She made 
no resistance. 

“Marjorie!” he whispered. 

She yielded both her hands to his grasp and felt them com- 
pressed within it. 

“You were not hurt at my seeming indiscretion?” 

“I told you in my letter that I was not.” 

“Then you do love me?” 

She drew back a little as if to glance at him. 

“You know that I do,” was the soft, reassuring answer. 

“Won’t you let me hear you say it?” he pleaded. 

She put both arms about him and whispered what he only 
was destined to hear. 

Presently the old clock began to strike the hour of five. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Rew Books. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE DAY BY DAY. By Charles T. 

Thompson. New York: Brentano’s. 

This is by far the most interesting and valuable of the con- 
tributions to our post-War literature. It is interesting in the 
way that only a trained journalist can make it in presenting the 
salient facts in an ever-changing narration complicated by the in- 
trigues of diplomatic Europe. It is valuable especially in that it 
gives a comprehensive outline of what actually was done, and 
more important, perhaps, what was said at the Peace Conference. 
This the author is able to do by means of presenting the occur- 
rences at the Conference in their chronological order—an inter- 
national diary, one might call it, with every mood and develop- 
ment graphically given as it happened. 

The author’s subtitle amuses. He calls the Peace Conference 
“a presidential pilgrimage leading to the discovery of Europe.” 
This is more humorous than true. It should be amended to read 
“a presidential pilgrimage leading to the destruction of Fourteen 
Points.” For that really is the summation of the book, and the 
book portrays the Conference. The President insisted that his 
immortal Fourteen Points be the basis of the Peace Conference. 
He met the European statesmen strong in his idealism; he left 
them with a hollow League of Nations and his Fourteen Points 
thrown into the discard. The six points that involved general 
principles died untimely deaths; “open diplomacy” was killed by 
the Council of Four; “freedom of the seas” perished under Brit- 
ish care. The “reduction of national armaments” withered before 
the onslaught of Foch; “the impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims” died by the hand of Britain, France, and Japan. “The 
removal of economic barriers” was still-born, and nobody paid 
any attention to it. The last—the League of Nations itself—lived 
only to be kicked around in the halls of the United States Senate. 

The tragedy of it all! No one can read Mr. Thompson’s 
work without feeling keenly for that great figure that dominated 
the premiers of Europe only to find his idealism blocked and 
nullified by the practical, grasping leaders of the Old World, 
and the partisan politicians of the New. The greatness of the 
attempt can only be measured by the greatness of the failure. 
The Peace Conference will go down in history as the most colossal 
failure of modern history. Its master mind will share in its 
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failure, though sympathy must take away much of the edge of 
criticism. 

Mr. Thompson’s work seems to be an honest, unbiased effort 
to present the reader with the facts as he saw them. In this day 
of propagandists that feature alone is most noteworthy. His 
training enabled him to get at the inside of many situations that 
were decidedly complex. All this wealth he gives most liberally 
to his readers in a vivid, chatty way that entertains and enlightens. 


THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Paul Thureau-Dangin. Two volumes. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This is the American edition of the English version (“revised 
and re-edited from a translation by the late Wilfred Wilberforce”) 
of La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au XIX Siécle by 
Paul Thureau-Dangin, the eminent French historian and acade- 
mician. It is a pity that the work of translation has not been done 
more painstakingly, and it is an even greater pity that the original 
has not been translated absolutely without abridgment. More 
than a few passages are omitted in this version, and other pas- 
sages have been merely paraphrased. The bibliographies—useful, 
but far from thorough—of the original are not to be found in the 
present volumes; and further annotations might suitably have 
been supplied from the more recent literature of the subject. 
What we have here, nevertheless, reads very well, and one must 
be thankful for even four-fifths of the loaf. 

The English Catholic Revival is, of course, the classic work 
in its special field. In fact, it is the only work in any language 
which traces, from a cultured and scholarly Catholic standpoint, 
the history of the great movement which transformed Anglicanism 
and helped to restore Catholicism in England. The late Wilfrid 
Ward’s masterly volumes on his great father, W. G. Ward, and 
' his splendid biographical and critical studies in Newman are of 
priceless worth to the student, but M. Thureau-Dangin was the 
first, and remains the only writer, who attempted to record, step 
by step and in the minutest detail, the simultaneous development 
of High Church Anglicanism and Catholicism in England from 
the beginnings of the Oxford Movement in 1833. Making scholarly 
use of the vast, and not infrequently, vivid literature in book and 
pamphlet form which this ecclesiastical revolution brought into 
being, the author has written an historical work of cardinal value. 
This book is perhaps the most significant example of the keen 
interest taken by French investigators in the English social and 
ecclesiastical history of later times: an interest which has resulted 
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in those indispensable Newman studies from the pens of Bremond 
and Dimnet. No Catholic library worthy of the name can afford 
to be without M. Thureau-Dangin’s masterly book, and every 
student of history has cause to be grateful for this workmanlike 


chronicle. 


INTIMATE PAGES OF MEXICAN HISTORY. By Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy. New York: George H. Doran Co. 

It is easy for a diplomatic chronicle to be dry, and still easier 
for it to be frivolous. The author of these “Intimate Pages” has, 
in happy fashion, avoided both extremes. Her stage setting, as 
superb a one, pictorially, as any century or clime has provided, is 
cleverly utilized. The principals emerge, play their parts— 
mostly with attendant violence, which is no fault of the writer, 
but due, rather, to inexorable fact operating in a tropical envir- 
onment—and stalk out majestically into the engulfing darkness 
of the night. 

It is fortuitous that a person of Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s clarity 
of vision should have appeared to tell the American public the 
bitter truth regarding the attitude of the Administration towards 
its neighbor across the Rio Grande. It has, of course, been told 
before, but the present work sets forth with disconcerting realism 
the final evidence in the case. 

The rapier of Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s wit flashes sharply, punc- 
turing now and again the bubble of our Anglo-Saxon self-suffi- 
ciency. There are, too, passages that are indicative of a delicate 
perception of values and broad mental grasp. 

From all of which it will be gathered that the book under dis- 
cussion is decidedly worth while. 


THE OLD HUMANITIES AND THE NEW SCIENCE. By Sir Wil- 
liam Osler. With Introduction by Harvey Cushing. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Osler affects the parenthesis greatly, and at times his 
breaks are very awkward. Of the sixty-four pages composing his 
address, eighteen are expended before he comes to grips with his 
subject. These opening pages deal mainly with the War and its 
aspects. He coolly admits that professors sinned against the 
light; that he himself denounced reprisals in 1916, but two years 
later he had become an ordinary barbarian. And he sees no need 
whatsoever to extenuate, much less to justify such surprising ad- 
missions. 

In the development of his subject he speaks with flippant 
sneer of Rabanus Maurus and Vincent of Beauvais, of Albertus 
Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas. Did he really read these old 
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scholastics? And granting that he did dip into them, did he 
really understand them? Such highly technical authors are not 
to be mastered in armchair study while smoking a cigar. As 
against the doctor, we should like to quote the opinion of two 
modern non-Catholic scholars, Sanday and Headlam. In their 
commentary on the Romans, these writers speak of “the immense 
intellectual power displayed” by St. Thomas in his expositions of 
St. Paul. (International Critical Com. Romans, p. cii.) 

A few pages further on Dr. Osler quotes with approval a 
writer, who holds up to ridicule the Middle Ages. But we know 
from the admirable and illuminating studies of Dr. Walsh, that 
even in medicine and science the Middle Ages surpassed other 
centuries. He states that the Archbishop of Paris was butchered 
at the altar by the Commune. Pardon us, doctor! In England 
they butcher archbishops at the altar, v. g., St. Thomas 4 Becket. 
But they have not advanced so far in France—yet; Archbishop 
Darboy after some weeks’ imprisonment was shot at Roquette, 
May 24, 1871. 

The conclusion is that an eminent medico, even with a gen- 
erous dose of littere2 humaniores, is not qualified to lecture on 
medizvalism, philosophy and history. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ATONEMENT. By L. W. Grensted. 

Manchester: At the University Press. $3.75. 

Three hundred and seventy-two small pages is a meagre 
canvas on which to sketch the development of a doctrine through 
twenty centuries. And more than once it hinders Mr. Grensted 
from doing justice to the authors expounded, and even to himself. 
Certain chapters make thorny reading through over-compression, 
and we doubt very much whether ordinary students will either 
appreciate or assimilate their condensed learning. The author 
_ endeavors to be impartial, and his pages are virgin of the fan- 
tastic Biblical exegesis which so often deforms and spoils non- 
Catholic theological work. 

An interesting field of inquiry, which he touches more than 
once, but does not enlarge upon, is the influence of judicial and 
political ideas on the statement of dogma. For instance, the 
Fathers, particularly the early Latin Fathers, whose lives were 
molded by Roman Law, envisaged the problem Cur Deus Homo 
under a different angle from St. Anselm, who lived under Feudal 
Rule. And again, the theologians of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, nurtured under another polity, embrace a still 
different angle from the great saint and metaphysician of the 
eleventh century. 
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Mr. Grensted is fairly full in his treatment of the medizval 
theologians. He seems to have a leaning towards Scotus, and a 
slight bias against St. Thomas. Suarez and his contemporaries 
are not named. Modern Catholic theologians are barely men- 
tioned, and neither Franzelin nor Billot is of the number. Even 
Riviére is quoted only incidently and at second-hand; while the 
remarkable positive studies of Tixeront, Turmel, Prat, are no- 
where considered. 


THE REPORT OF THE SEYBERT COMMISSION ON SPIRIT- 
UALISM. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 
THE MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM. By Elliott O’Donnell. With 

Foreword by Father Bernard Vaughn, S.J. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 

SPIRITISM: THE MODERN SATANISM. By Thomas F. Coakley. 

Chicago: The Extension Press. $1.25 net. 

In these three books one has a strong indictment of that 
very fascinating, but very dangerous, cult to which the recent visit 
of Sir Oliver Lodge to our shores gave such a lamentable impetus. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company has done a real service in the 
interest of social sanity in reissuing at this time the scholarly 
report of the famous Seybert Commission appointed by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to investigate Modern Spiritualism. One 
cannot read the report of the séances held by this Commission 
with famous mediums without experiencing a feeling of disgust 
at the nauseating fraud which the Commission exposed again 
and again. 


Mr. Elliott O’Donnell’s work also shows how great a menace 
Spiritualism is. The author writes with such intense earnestness 
that one wonders whether he has not himself been a sufferer 
from the dangers of Spiritism against which he so successfully 
warns others. 


Dr. Coakley, in Spiritism, the Modern Satanism, points out 
that the real goal of this modern revival of ancient necromancy is 
the destruction of Christianity. Sir A. Conan Doyle’s diabolical 
efforts in this line are so patent that the real aim of the movement 
can escape only the willfully blind. Dr. Coakley’s triumphant 
refutation of Spiritism’s fantastic claim that “Christ was a 
Medium” is especially commendable. Not alone does the author 
riddle Spiritism’s ridiculous distortions of the New Testament 
narrative, but he brings out in a most striking and impressive 
way the supreme worth of the Christ, the Son of God. 

This trilogy of books will do excellent service against the 
“freaks, frauds, and fiends” of Spiritism. 
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THE LOGIC OF LOURDES. By John J. Clifford, S.J. New York: 

The America Press. $1.00. 

The miracles of Lourdes as a divine confirmation of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception; hence, by process of 
logic, a divine confirmation of all Catholic doctrines, since all are 
indissolubly united; and, finally, the whole interpreted as the tes- 
timony of God to the Infallibility of the Church of Rome: this is 
the substance of Father Clifford’s valuable little book. The author 
dwells upon the meticulous care employed by the medical author- 
ities at Lourdes in authenticating the cures, making rejection of 
them impossible to all but indomitably prejudiced minds. The 
inevitable conclusions to be drawn from these premises he reaches 
by close, direct reasoning, presented in an agreeably informal 
style that is easy to follow. It is a forcible, effective piece of 
writing; truly, as its publishers say of it, “an ideal book to put 
into the hands of the skeptical.” 


THE STORY OF HILDEBRAND, ST. GREGORY VII. By E. Wil- 
mot Buxton. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

A difficult task has been successfully accomplished in com- 
pressing into small space a comprehensive study of the life and 
times of the mighty Hildebrand. Brief as is the content, nothing 
essential in that intensely dramatic history has been lost. The 
turbulent, complex period is graphically depicted, as are also 
the nature and vastness of the problems that confronted the Pope, 
and the splendor of his achievements; while his personality, and 
that of his devoted supporter, the “knightly” Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany, stand forth in vivid colors. 

The author shows again what was apparent in her admirable 
Book of English Martyrs, a literary faculty that enables her to be 
concise and interesting at the same time. Place should be given 
to the present work in all parish libraries. 


REYNARD THE FOX. By John Masefield. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

Mr. Masefield has already written much beautiful verse. 
The Dauber is one of the two greatest sea-poems in English; 
August, 1914, is a permanent possession of the language; and in 
many of his later sonnets the poet speaks with magistral voice. 
Indeed, it may fairly be maintained that, as time goes on, Mr. 
Masefield grows in artistic stature, and, on the whole, Reynard 
the Fox represents the highest level its author has yet attained. 
To be sure there are now and then the weird rhymes which we 
have resignedly come to accept as the thorn inseparably connected 
with the Masefield rose, but they are notably less frequent than in 
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any other of his longer narrative poems. - More than once, too, 
he is, as it seems to the present reviewer, needlessly and affectedly, 
archaic in his diction; and it must be confessed that not a few of 
the lines owe their presence in the poem to the dire necessity of 
filling out a rhyme, and to nothing else. But it is not the blem- 
ishes that remain with the reader when he has laid down this 
wonderful book. The final, the persistent impression is one of 
glorious verve and instancy—and beauty, always beauty. 

Reynard the Fox narrates the finest fox-hunt in all literature, 
and the opening passage presents a marvelous portrait-gallery of 
English country types from squire to stable-boy: a group which 
recalls irresistibly the immortal Prologue of Mr. Masefield’s 
princely master in the art of narrative poetry. But the pupil 
lacks the magnificent suavity, the hearty haleness, the gusty April 
freshness, the universal humanity of Chaucer. And there is here 
a brooding vagueness of pity, a contemporary “sensibility,” which 
is the antithesis of Chaucerian. In Mr. Masefield’s poetry there is 
an excess of what one may call the Mr. Gummage element, the 
element of delicious vidual melancholy. But then he suffers from 
the tremendous handicap of living and writing in the muddle, not 
the Middle Ages. 


THE WAY OF WONDER. By May Doney. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

Miss Doney’s charming book of verses should, but for an 
unhappy oversight, have had earlier mention in these pages. For 
it is, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch says in his introduction, “packed 
with the true stuff of poetry.” It is colorful and musical, tender, 
and mystical in its insight into life. This mysticism, to be sure, 
is chiefly concerned with sacramentalizing human love. For this 
reason it is rather absurd to find the “jacket” of the little volume 
comparing Miss Doney with that proud poet of the natural man, 
Walt Whitman; for her desire to voice the feminine side of Pat- 
more’s love-philosophy would seem quite obvious. Her pages are, 
in fact, saturated with this philosophy; although when she turns 
from it momentarily, as in such devotional poems as “The Little 
Door,” or in such really exquisite nature pieces as “Seraphim 
Flowers” or “To a Naked Tree” she achieves things rarely fine. 

There will be found in Miss Doney’s work that tranquil joy 
in life—above all, in love-—that childlike union with the designs 
of the good God, which have made fragrant much of Katharine 
Tynan’s poetry. If it errs at all, it is on the side of over-sweetness 
—in a possible excess of such delightful words as dear, and such 
delightful things as kisses! 
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MEMORIES OF MY SON, SERGEANT JOYCE KILMER. By Annie 

Kilburn Kilmer. New York: Brentano’s. 

None has been more widely mourned than Joyce Kilmer, 
among all that heavy toll the War took of young men whose liter- 
ary gifts made their loss personal to very many whose acquaint- 
ance did not extend beyond the printed word. Each new memorial 
of him has increased this sense of intimate sorrow, which reaches 
the summit upon reading the present work. Mrs. Kilmer’s book, 
dedicated “to the mothers who mourn with a proud heart for 
their sons who gave their lives for honor’s sake,” is the exceed- 
ingly touching record of an ideally beautiful relationship, a play- 
fnl, tender, close comradeship, unchanged by life’s changes, un- 
armed, even by that which is too often a source of bitterness and 
alienation, the son’s submission to Rome. That this last is true, 
is a tribute to the mother no less than the son, for her gesture is 
fine and generous. “As for me, I bless the day when he became 
a Catholic,” she says, though herself remaining a member of the 
Anglican communion, in which he had lost interest for several 
years preceding his conversion. 

More than half the content consists of his letters to her, 
ranging from 1906 to June 28, 1918—the last. It is a privilege to 
1ead them. The nearer knowledge of him that they give inten- 
sifies sympathy for the bereaved mother, while we recall and echo 
Father Duffy’s words: “God rest his dear and gallant soul.” 


THE ORDEAL OF MARK TWAIN. By Van Wyck Brooks. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

It was once said of a brilliant young American, who aspired 
to a certain Government position, that he “would first talk him- 
self into it, and then talk himself out of it;” a prediction, indeed, 
which came true. We venture to say that looking backward from 
the vantage point of another twenty-five years this will be, in 
the main, the case of Mark Twain and the reading public. 

' A considerable portion of Mr. Brook’s work, which, en pas- 
sant, is not only a subtle psychological study of one of the most 
prominent figures in the life of the past century, but also a valu- 
able acquisition to the essay realm of American history, is de- 
voted to answering the question: Was Mark Twain a great artist? 
The answer given in these pages is that of a born artist, craving 
expression, yet going through life without the courage to claim 
his inheritance. Twice in his life, however, the artistic instinct 
found an outlet: first, when he was a pilot on the Mississippi, 
and again, when he wrote Huckleberry Finn, which, as Mr. Brooks 
happily puts it, “flies like a gay, bright, shining arrow through 
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the tepid atmosphere of American literature.” For the rest, his 
inner history was that of “the eternal conflict of Huckleberry 
Finn and Aunt Polly playing itself out to the end in the theatre 
of Mark Twain’s soul!” 

Mark Twain never succeeded in emancipating himself from 
the spell worked upon him—to lifelong detriment—by the barren 
environment of childhood days. The gloomy loveless atmosphere 
of home; the conformity to narrow social type, characteristic of 
the pioneer life of the fifties and sixties; most of all, the Calvinistic 
theology of the time, with its abhorrence of anything resembling 
joy, whether spiritual or otherwise—all conspired to blight bud- 
ding genius. At the height of his fame, Mark Twain took up his 
residence in the very precincts, so to speak, of Calvinism’s shrine. 
An Evangelical parson could scarcely have brought a heavier in- 
dictment of esthetic barrenness against the Puritan system than 
has the author of this Ordeal. But he does not entirely grasp the 
fact that the Calvinism of the Middle West and the Calvinism of 
Hartford, Connecticut, were identical; whatever differences they 
might seem to exhibit were, like beauty in the ancient saw, but 
“skin deep.” 

And what of Mark Twain’s humor? We rejoice that at last 
someone has had the courage to stand up before the world and 
declare it for what it, or much of it, really was. “To degrade 
beauty, to debase distinction and thus to simplify the life of the 
man with an eye single to the main chance—that, one would 
almost say, is the general tendency of Mark Twain’s humor.” 
Speaking for ourselves, it has always seemed to us incomprehen- 
sible that men and women of cultivated taste should have given 
such unstinted applause to a book like Jnnocents Abroad, with its 
coarse jibes against things which one-fifth of the author’s fellow- 
countrymen hold sacred; a book which has perhaps done more 
than any other, unless it be Dickens’ Child’s History of England, 
to poison the non-Catholic mind at the source. 

Then, after much material success, two or three really great 
works and two or three more of tender beauty, such as The Prince 
and the Pauper and Joan of Arc, there came the end. Samuel 
Clemens had once said: “Outside influences, outside circum- 
stances, wind the man and regulate him. Left to himself, he 
wouldn’t get regulated at all, and the sort of time he would keep 
would not be valuable.” At all events, he himself had lived true 
to the dictum. He had allowed circumstances, people, the needs 
of the moment, to regulate him, and the artist in him remained, 
for the most part, inarticulate. His appeal was primarily to rudi- 
mentary minds; the real Twain, the Twain who longed for self- 
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expression but shrank from the hardships it involved, brooded 
silently or vented itself in savage and sporadic outbursts. This 
is the thesis maintained by Mr. Brooks, and one with which we 
are much inclined to agree. 


OLD PLYMOUTH TRAILS. By Winthrop Packard. Boston: 

Small, Maynard & Co. 

Mr. Packard has a deal of the poet about him; he has a 
mystical reverence for the geography as well as for the history of 
Colonial Massachusetts. Most of all, he loves Cape Cod; he can 
see romance even in the Cape’s sand dunes. 

His book is a series of sketches, some purely descriptive of 
the natural wonders of the Cape and the nooks and crannies of 
Plymouth town, many lightened with bits and scraps of native 
humor or poetic reverie. Not that the purely descriptive parts are 
heavy; they are pleasantly light, too, in their way, smooth flow- 
ing and full of nature lore. One feels that Mr. Packard’s love for 
his “native heath” is catching. 

The publication of Old Plymouth Trails at this time is sin- 
gularly appropriate in view of the recent tercentenary celebration 
of the coming of the Pilgrims. Every New Englander who knows 
the Cape will feel that Mr. Packard’s defence of Mrs. Heman’s 
“stern and rockbound coast” is entirely justifiable. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW. Vol. 
IV. By Rev. P. Charles Augustine, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.50 net. 

Father Augustine has at last brought his excellent com- 
mentary to a close. In Volume IV., he treats of the sacraments 
and sacramentals, and canons, 726 to 1,153, contained in Book 
III. of the Code on Administrative Law (De Rebus). In the brief- 
est possible manner the law is set forth, clearly explained, and 
references given in the footnotes to special decrees of the congre- 
gations, bulls, and letters of the Popes, canonists and theplogians 
of note, etc. 


JESUS’ PRINCIPLES OF LIVING. By Charles F. Kent and Jere- 
miah W. Jenks. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
These dozen sermonettes breathe the spirit of modern Prot- 

estantism, which is busily engaged in setting aside the divinity 

of Jesus, while at the same time it calls upon people to follow 

Him. The book abounds in beautiful platitudes about the use of 

wealth, the evil of divorce, the need of an honest press and the 

obligations of citizenship—but it nowhere states the inability of 
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the Protestant Churches to teach and enforce their teaching with 
a divine sanction. In fact, we are asked: “Why is the dogmatic 
method even more dangerous in the field of religion than of 
natural science?” 


BORN OF THE CRUCIBLE. By Charles Cleveland Cohan. Bos- 
ton: The Cornhill Co. $1.75. 

This is a clean-cut, interesting tale of mining conditions in 
the West. The author is Associate Editor of The Butte Miner, 
and knows at first hand the labor situation in the Montana copper 
mines. His hero is an ordinary worker, who by his pluck and 
energy succeeds in winning not only a fortune, but the daughter 
of his employer as well. The inner workings of the I. W. W. 
are laid bare, and the socialistic agitators making for chaos in 
America are estimated at their proper value. 


ABBOTSCOURT. By John Ayscough. New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons. 

This is a charming story of a beautiful Anglo-Irish girl, 
Eleanor Abbot, who survives a disreputable and poverty-stricken 
father and his even more disreputable and poverty-stricken son, 
is offered a home with a minister, her distant cousin, and though 
a Catholic, begins swiftly to disarm the distrust of her Protestant 
kinsfolk. Over-sensitive as Eleanor is, she gives up her guardian’s 
house, intending to earn a living for herself. But a nervous 
breakdown interferes, which careful nursing (and love) combat 
with distinct success. The story is rather an episode than a novel 
and the characters are littke more than sketches. They are 
reminiscent of the author’s earlier novels, and indeed the volume 
shows unmistakably that his literary forebears were Jane Austin, 
Mrs. Gaskell, and Miss Mitford. There is something delicately 
feminine about John Ayscough’s handling of his theme, his 
humor, his almost imperceptible irony. Abbotscourt cannot be 
called a great book, nor would its author claim such a distinction 
for it. But it is worth reading for its style, its purity, and for that 
fragrance as of lavender and old lace which permeates its pages. 


HAPPY HOUSE. By Jane D. Abbott. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.60. 

In this story for girls, of girls just stepping from college 
life to their various careers in the world, the lesson conveyed by 
success or ill success is an emphatic one: selfishness or self-seek- 
ing never reaches its aim. We regret that deception plays such 
an important part in the plot. Nevertheless, and setting this 
aside, the story is well told and interesting, and will amply repay 
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the reading. Many silly views are scored, snobbishness snubbed, 
worth appraised, and even the mistaken judgments of nigh half 
a century set right, and all without preaching. One’s common- 
sense is somewhat taxed by such wholesale pleasant happenings, 
but anything so prosaic is out of place in Happy House. Spite 
of the college halo, two out of the three girls devote themselves 
to ordinary careers, while the one who planned the heroism of 
going to Russia, was sent back as too young—let us hope to learn 
wisdom with her years. 


TWENTY-FIVE OFFERTORIES. By Joseph Vranken. Score 
80 cents; voice parts 40 cents. 

O SACRUM CONVIVIUM. By L. Viadana. Arranged for mixed 
chorus by Deems Taylor. 12 cents net. New York: J. 
Fischer & Brother. 

In these two works, we have compositions answering to the 
demands of the Motu Proprio on church music. The first named 
work contains Offertories for the principal feasts of the year for 
voices in unison. The second is arranged for four mixed voices. 
Both works are written in strict liturgical style, and should com- 
mend themselves to organists and choir-masters, who are inter- 
ested in pure church music. The first work is especially fitted 
to choirs who have not mastered the Gregorian Offertories, yet 
desire to correspond with the wishes of the Church, that the parts 
of the “Proper” of the Mass be sung. The second work is a beau- 
tiful composition with rich harmony, most appropriate for devo- 
tional services such as Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


IRELAND A NATION. By Robert Lynd. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. 

The author of this cold, clear-headed, logical statement of 
facts concerning the problem of Ireland’s right to national inde- 
pendence is an Orangeman, a North of Ireland Protestant, and at 
present the literary editor of the London Daily News. The author 
himself characterizes the book as “a cold-blooded appeal to reason 
on behalf of Irish nationality.” It is devoid of all appearances of 
sentimentality, yet the very calmness with which the argument is 
followed gives a force to the book which passion itself could 
hardly sustain. It is a book of the utmost value for those to whom 
an appeal on behalf of Ireland’s nationality coming from a Cath- 
olic source, or from any source unfriendly to the cause of the 
Allies in the World War, would be repugnant, or at least, highly 
suspicious. Mr. Lynd was pro-Ally during the War and, at the 
same time, pro-republican as concerns Ireland. To him the prob- 
lem seems one of simple statesmenship. This is a fundamental 
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assumption upon which his book is built, and he quotes General 
Smuts at the outset as follows: “In Paris our statesmen have dealt 
with racial problems, like that of Ireland, and in every way as dif- 
ficult as the Irish problem. They may not shrink from applying to 
ireland the same medicine that they have applied to Bohemia 
and many another part of Europe.” In this spirit the author 
marshal his facts and arguments to show that the Irish question 
is a world problem, and that there is no chance for a successful 
end to the world war against war, and for the establishment of a 
League of Nations, unless Ireland be given full rights and self- 
determination. To prove his case, he first sketches the salient 
points of Irish history, and claims that Ireland is a nation of indi- 
vidual genius comparable to Poland and other nations liberated at 
the Peace Treaty in Paris. He next gives a concise yet adequate 
account of Sinn Fein, and affords an illuminating explanation of 
the Rebellion of 1916. He scores a strong point by saying that the 
British Government in minimizing the danger of the revolt, but 
at the same time dealing out savage reprisals against its leaders, 
did more to make the revolt a success from the point of view of 
propaganda than possibly any other factor. He then discusses 
Ireland’s record in the World War, showing that during the time 
when the Irish people put their faith in the British Government’s 
promise to establish Home Rule, Ireland gave more volunteers 
to the Allied Armies in proportion to her population than Canada 
did. He then treats the Ulster question and makes out a strong 
case to prove that the so-called federal solution of the Irish ques- 
tion is impossible as a substitute for self-determination. There 
are vivid character sketches of typical figures in the Irish move- 
ment, and an interesting chapter dealing with distinctive elements 
in Irish literature. All in all, the book is a very competent, short 
view of the apparently complex yet, after all, fundamentally 
simple problem of Irish independence. 


MASS IN F. (“Regina Pacis.”) By Nicola A. Motani. Boston: 

The Boston Music Co. 60 cents. 

The author of this composition, the latest and one of the 
best among the modern Masses of a strictly liturgical character, 
has made it possible for the congregation to take an integral part 
in the singing of church music. Certain parts of each of the 
divisions of the “Common” of the Mass are composed expressly 
to be sung by the congregation. This is a new and a very praise- 
worthy feature. The Mass is so composed that it can be sung 
either by men’s or mixed voices, by school children, or by choir 
and congregation. It will not put a severe tax upon any choir 
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that makes any pretentions to serious work. It is composed 
along lines laid down by the authorities on church music. Its 
directness and innocence of any but a pure melodic appeal, gives 
it a decided church flavor. The accompaniment has the tuneful 
fullness and harmonic interest, the flavor and style, which a com- 
position of the kind should demand and, in this instance, has 
secured. 


AN IRISHMAN LOOKS AT HIS WORLD. By George A. Birming- 
ham. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00 net. 

In the very extensive literature which is springing up around 
Ireland in these days, the works of the Rev. George A. Birming- 
ham, a Dean of the Anglican Church of Ireland, are gaining a 
place; not, perhaps, near the head of the list, but certainly well 
up among the books which entertainingly and in a spirit of good 
humor depict the personal observations and experiences of their 
authors. It is true that on the great issue in: Ireland, the Rev. 
Mr. Birmingham takes apparently a rather Laodicean attitude. 
He is not aflame with that determined patriotism which burns in 
the souls of so many other Irish writers of today. He has ap- 
plied, on the contrary, his own rather detached, yet pleasantly 
sympathetic spirit, and the wit and knuwledge of human nature 
that have gone to the making of his novels, to a study of his 
fellow-Irishmen, and with laudable results. The Laodicean atti- 
tude which characterizes Dean Birmingham is nowhere more 
strikingly apparent than in the chapter in which he deals with the 
innermost soul of Ireland, her religion. “The few among us that 
stand outside of the churches altogether,” he writes, “who view 
religion with cool dispassionate eyes, say that it is well for us 
that we are as we are.” In fairness to the author, it must be said 
that he does not place himself among these few altogether aloof 
observers of religion, who “hold that all churches are equally 
useful, and see in our simple faith and ready obedience a safe- 
guard against revolution and violent change.” Nevertheless, the 
words indicate something of the author’s own attitude. To him 
it seems quite certain that not only Catholicism, but Protestantism 
is a native and perdurable element in the Irish character. Being 
himself alien to the Faith of which Protestantism is but a pale, 
and withering, and sadly anemic straggler, of course it is difficult 
for Dean Birmingham to appreciate the power of the religion 
which is truly a native and permanent possession of by far the 
greater number of the Irish people. All in all, however, the book 
is a substantial addition to the multiplying volumes which are 
relating the many-sided story of the Island of the Saints. 
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THE RED CONSPIRACY. By Joseph J. Menpto. New York: The 

National Historical Society. $2.00 net. 

This work aims to show that Socialism, even as preached in 
this country, is incipient Bolshevism. Its pages constitute a verit- 
able mine of concrete information, replete with historical data 
extending close to the threshold of the present. One plainly ob- 
serves that the author has been working, not solely in the quietude 
of his study, but also in the noisy, living laboratory of social 
activity. 

While feeling a profound anxiety for the removal of all 
violations of distributive justice, the writer aims to show that 
Socialism, instead of being the remedy, is nothing short of con- 
spiracy against existing institutions. From multitudious sources 
he has garnered statements bearing upon the aspirations and ruc- 
tions of the Russian revolutionists. As the heart of the reader 
begins to overflow with a deep detestation of the far-off. excesses 
described, a sharp sense of nearby danger arises through a diag- 
nosis of the radical tendencies thai have been smoldering right at 
home. High-percentage Socialism is analyzed in such a manner 
as to show that more than a long-distance overthrow of the gov- 
ernment is part of the plan. Debs, Hillquit, Nearing, Spargo, Ross, 
Berger, and a host of others are given verbatim space, along with 
innumerable quotations from Socialistic books, pamphlets and 
papers, for the purpose of pointing out that a radical movement is 
aiming to capture college, press and politics as a means of demol- 
ishing our modern economic and governmental edifices. With due 
allowance for those who affiliate themselves with Socialism chiefly 
as a ballot protest against prevailing social injustice, the quota- 
tions are marshaled in such a manner as to fortify the proposi- 
tion laid down by Mr. Martin Conboy, who appeared before the 
New York Assembly Judiciary Committee on March 4, 1920, when 
he is reported to have said: “The Socialist Party of America is 
not a loyal organization, disgraced occasionally by the traitorous 
act of a member, but a disloyal party composed of perpetual 
traitors.” 

The Red Conspiracy argues that the disloyalty in question 
vigorously and unceasingly assails religion, the race, the family 
and the basic interests of the worker. The last chapter points to 
the pressing need of a literary and vocal reprisal against the de- 
structive errors of Socialism. The author is an untiring reader 
of the outpourings of the press. For conservative ends he has 
caught the spirit of enthusiasm manifested by the radicals. At 
times his mode of expression, especially when warmed by patriot- 
ism, has all the red glow of the fiery language with which the 
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revolutionists attempt to burn their principles into the minds of 
others. In timeliness he succeeds to the extent of including an 
appendix that deals with the National Convention of the Socialist 
Party, held in May, 1920. The publishers have displayed special 
industry by standing ready to supply chapters, and parts of 
chapters, of the book in pamphlet and leaflet form. 


THE HIDDEN SANCTUARY. Doctrinal Studies by Rev. Jesse 
Brett, L.Th. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 
This is a work on the mystical life of the soul by a minister 

of the Anglican Church, who has studied with understanding and 
appreciation the writings of St. John of the Cross and other 
great mystics of the Catholic Church. It is quite Catholic in tone 
and attitude, a fact emphasized by the frontispiece—the tradi- 
tional picture of St. Catherine of Siena. The Hidden Sanctuary 
is the place of union between God and the soul. The approach 
to this holy of holies is through the courts of sacrifice and of 
prayer. 

To those acquainted with the works of Catholic writers on 
the spiritual life this volume will not furnish any new informa- 
tion. Nevertheless it is well written, with a charm of its own 
and breathes the spirit of one intensely in earnest about the 
mystical life. Intended, no doubt, for those of his own faith 
who are desirous of leading a more interior life, it should prove 
of no small assistance. Because of the close connection 
between the lex orandi and the lex credendi, all sincere attempts 
at participation in Catholic devotional life should help to promote 
doctrinal growth, hence we welcome books like the above. 


ADVENTURES AND ENTHUSIASMS. By E. V. Lucas. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. 

If, as Montaigne believes, the essaie is an attempt to discover 
what we think, then there is but one conclusion: the world must 
produce essays in proportion to the number of its thinkers, a 
very vast collection one likes to imagine. And yet of all these 
essayists, who, we may flatter ourselves, do exist, very few are 
sufficiently gifted to delight by their irresponsible thoughts upon 
this or that every day trifle, readers delighted to hang upon their 
whimsies. It is, perhaps, trite to say that whenever such a one 
as Mr. E. V. Lucas does appear, he deserves the enthusiasm 
he creates. There is in him renewed that human quality of 
the author of Imperfect Sympathies. His admiration of Lamb 
has developed a possibly unconscious reproduction of the facetious 
charm of his predecessor, for which we are grateful since it 
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enables us to see our own foibles as vividly as our ancestors 
could behold theirs a hundred years ago. Idiosyncrasies, how- 
ever delightfully dwelt upon since then, have lacked till now the 
leisurely grace of Lamb. The knowing nonchalance of Mr. Lucas 
is a thing apart from the seriousness of the Upton Letters; still 
less, for all his literary capers, is it to be compared with Mr. 
Chesterton’s veiled philosophy. 

Held firm in the grasp of this wizard of words, we smile 
whether we will or no. But could any one withhold laughing 
sympathy from him who sees in the mosquito the true Italian 
question? How very few of us as visitors have not felt that “to 
be a really good guest and at ease under alien roofs it is neces- 
sary, I suspect, to have no home ties of one’s own; certainly to 
have no very tyrannical habits.” We are just as irresistibly 
drawn toward a study of John Leech, Thackeray’s school fellow. 
However varied the interests of Mr. Lucas, they become our own. 


TOWARDS THE DAWN. By Conor Galway. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 

The turmoil in Ireland is reflected not only in the news- 
papers, but also in current literature. Novels and short stories, 
together with much poetry, are appearing in Ireland and in this 
country, which reflect or make use of Irish conditions and prob- 
lems for the purpose of propaganda or of art. Among these new 
novels, Toward the Dawn is a notable example of the story teller’s 
art applied to the delineation of a nation’s woes. Although not 
steeped in the bitterness of spirit and the almost hopeless atmos- 
phere which pervades another characteristic recent Irish novel, 
The Wasted Island, Conor Galway’s story is surcharged with the 
powerful emotions and the perplexing problems which make Ire- 
land today a storm centre of all the world. Towards the Dawn 
has an especial value for those who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the human elements in the Irish situation in that it takes 
for its field the Ulster situation—or, rather the particular problem 
connected with Ulster which is connoted by the bigotry of the 
Orange element. This problem is concentrated in the relations 
between Dympna Donnelly, “a little black North girl,” who is 
the heroine of the story, and her two suitors, Seumas Gallagher, 
the Irish Nationalist, and Sydney Hamilton, a Presbyterian Union- 
ist. The almost incredible rancor and stubborn hatred which 
are bred in the souls of a minority of the Ulster people against 
Catholics and the idea of Ireland as a nation is powerfully de- 
picted, and is shown to be the most potent factor in precipitating 
the shameful repudiation of the Home Rule Bill by the British 
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Government, which was the prime cause in goading the younger 
Nationalists into the Easter Rebellion, and in bringing about the 
present situation in Ireland, where nearly eighty per cent of the 
people are supporting the Irish Republic. Pleasantly written and 
containing some excellent character drawings, Towards the Dawn 
is likely to prove a distinct success. 


ADVENTURES PERILOUS. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. London: 

Sands & Co. $1.80 net. 

Said a friend of ours who, having picked up the book from 
our study table, became so absorbed in it as to be oblivious of 
surroundings until the last page was turned: “Why, it ‘carries 
on’ just like a dime novel!” In one sense the readable little 
volume could have no higher praise. Whatever might be said of 
the much abused “dime novel” of a past generation the charge 
of dullness could never be brought against it. 

Well, Wilmot-Buxton has gone the dime novel one better; 
and has taken a real bit of human history, “the story of that 
faithful and courageous priest of God, Father John Gerard, S.J., 
who, after a life of adventure and many hair-breadth escapes, 
came at last into a place of peace,” and set it down on the printed 
page in a way to captivate the adolescent imagination and kindle 
its generous enthusiasm. 

More power, then, to that gifted school of which the author 
of Adventures Perilous is a distinguished member, that is striving 
with conspicuous success to bring home to English Catholic minds 
the preciousness of their heritage of blood and tears and persecu- 
tion. May God raise up for us here in America writers who shall, 
in like fashion, tell our youth of their spiritual heroes, the priest- 
pioneers of forest, river and plain. 


THE OLD FREEDOM. By Francis Neilson. New York: B. W. 

Huebsch. 

So many new schemes of deliverance from the tyrannies of 
modern political and economic organization have been offered in 
recent years that a call for “the old freedom” is an unwonted 
cry. The “Old Freedom” is to the author the day of the land-free 
man, the day when the early English state was a community of 
freemen living in homesteads and meeting in folk-moots, which 
were the true embodiment of democracy. At present the State is 
occupied with endless “non-essential reforms,” by which it seeks 
to secure minimum wages, compensation to injured workers, 
housing reforms, and the like, without giving any real satisfaction 
to the workers because their one fundamental grievance is left 
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untouched. A statement of Mr. Schwab is quoted and repeated 
many times over, that “the only foundation upon which our pros- 
perity can permanently rest is the economic use of everything,” 
which is interpreted and applied by the author to include the use 
of land and all natural resources. Political democracy, he says, 
can have no permanent value unless accompanied by equality of 
economic opportunity, which involves for every man “a right to 
use the earth, the only source from which he can draw his suste- 
nance.” To secure this right to each citizen the State must take 
the full monopoly value of land and free industry from the bur- 
den of taxation at present imposed upon it. 

Forcible as is Mr. Neilson’s indictment of the present eco- 
nomic system and of the various false remedies in the form of 
Socialism or of Syndicalism offered to the public, his own con- 
structive proposals are lacking in sufficient definiteness to inspire 
confidence. Undoubtedly, taxation of the full monopoly value of 
land would be highly beneficial in Great Britain, where the peasant 
is still for the most part a tenant farmer or dependent laborer; 
but it is not so clear how Mr. Neilson’s restatement of Henry 
George’s remedy would meet the existing situation in the United 
States. The present industrial unrest is a much larger problem 


than any rare scheme of taxation could solve, though there is 
no doubt that the release of the natural resources of the country, 
forests, water-power, oil, and minerals, from monopolistic con- 
trol would be a great gain. 


THE WAY OF BEAUTY. By Sister Agnes Mason, C.H.F. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net- 

The high and noble purpose of this book is to clarify the 
idea of beauty, to elevate the taste, to make beauty a ruling 
motive of life, and to find through beauty God in everything. 
The writer, a member of the Anglican Community of the Holy 
Family, is a pupil of the school of Ruskin, emphasizing the de- 
mands of taste with the moral vehemence that accompanies our 
discussions of conscience. She indeed recognizes that beauty does 
not always lead heavenwards and quotes with approval Professor 
Henry Sidgwick, distinguishing between the ideas of beauty and 
of moral goodness, but in general throughout the book taste or 
the right feeling for beauty is almost given the place of conscience 
or the directive and impelling norm of goodness. “Crimes against 
beauty,” she says, “are plain sins, just as lying and stealing.” 
Bad taste is annoying and even a torture, but it is not sinful, and 
exaggerated statements of this kind defeat the good purpose of 
the author. 
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Plato is said to have confused the good and the beautiful, and 
there are still many who do not properly distinguish love or the 
tendency to good from taste or the right appreciation of the 
beautiful. It is a fallacy akin to that of the educationalists who 
think that to know is to will and that knowledge is virtue. Virtue 
and morality belong to volition, which has freedom and can sin. 
The taste of beauty, like the knowledge of truth, belongs to cog- 
nition, which has not the freedom of the will, and so a fault of 
taste is not a moral fault. 

Sister Agnes Mason has some excellent passages on the di- 
versity of tastes, on the nature of ugliness, and on the cost of 
beauty, and for these her book is well worth reading. Her phil- 
osophy of beauty, however, is so eclectic and inclusive that her 
practical deductions are not only strained in part, as has been 
shown, but seem at times to have little connection with her 
definitions. Had she included Aquinas among her philosophers 
she would have learned that good belongs to the final causes, 
which motivate action, and that beauty belongs to the formal 
causes, which perfect a thing in its kind; that love, actuated by 
good, is kinetic and tends outward until it is united with its loved 
object, whereas taste, actuated by beauty, is static, and is arrested 
and satisfied in the very act of contemplation. The way of 
beauty may grace the way of love, may in certain instances lead 
to the way of love, but it can never take the place of the way of 
love. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE GREAT WAR. By Albert 

Schinz. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Schinz has compiled a very interesting and scholarly 
account of French War Literature. Between his text and his 
notes few books of any real importance can have escaped his 
patient gleanings. In his First Part he considers, (a) The Period 
of Emotion, i. e., immediately after the bursting of the avalanche; 
(b) The Period of Documentation; (c) The Period of Philo- 
sophical and Political Considerations. 

The Second Part of his book is devoted to Poetry, Drama 
and Fiction. Among the war novels he singles out for special 
praise René Benjamin’s Gaspard. He does not hesitate to assert 
that Gaspard will remain a permanent type in French literature 
like Daudet’s Tartarin or Hugo’s Gavroche. No less generous is 
his praise of a book describing the epic doings of the French 
merchant marine. No one, he says, can afford to leave unread 
L’Odyssée d’ Un Transport Torpillé, by Y. ‘ 

Charming reading, as elevating as it is interesting, is afforded 
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by Captain Palle’s work, Le Cran. This officer was a knight- 
errant of charity, whose duty it was to relieve and comfort the 
needy. He had merely to write duwn his experiences and they 
do honor to human nature. They show that heroes and martyrs 
spring up by the score among the retired and poorer classes of 
society. 

Neither poetry nor the drama seem to have risen to the 
height of the events they portray. But our critic signalizes the 
work of Zamacois, Verhaeren, Claudel and Mercier as worthy of 
notice. 

The author in the appendices gives an abundant bibliography, 
not only in the strictly literary field, but in history, diaries and 
even journalism. Unless a reader desires to become a specialist 
in the subject, he will find in the present volume all he requires. 


LAPPERS AND PHILOSOPHERS, by F. Scott Fitzgerald (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). It is seldom that a publication 
of reprinted short stories justifies itself so weil as in the present in- 
stance. The eight tales which form this collection mark an advance 
upon the author’s novel, This Side of Paradise. To say this is not to 
swell the chorus of praise, whose extravagance does injustice to its 
object; it is only to acknowledge that here are to be found originality 
and variety, with imaginativeness of the exceptional order that needs 
not to seek remote, untrodden paths, but plays upon scenes and people 
within the radius of ordinary life. Moreover, Mr. Fitzgerald expresses 
himself in a manner that is in itself a pleasure. The book offers to busy 
readers entertainment that can be enjoyed with no aftermath of self- 
reproach for having wasted time. 


ACTS OF THE FAITH, by H. S. Holland, D.D., D.Litt. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.). The late Canon Scott Holland was the 
greatest preacher in the Anglican Church since the death of Dean 
Church. He possessed (among many other lesser gifts) a profoundly 
spiritual nature, a subtle humor, a rich dower of imaginative sympathy, 
and a wide acquaintance with the best things in literature, ancient 
as well as modern. Above all, he had a most tender devotion to the 
personality of Christ and to the mystery of the Incarnation. His style 
is displayed to perfection in the great sermon—a modern classic— 
entitled “The Sower,” which he published in his volume, God’s City. 
In the preface to Facts of the Faith, a posthumously collected series of 
discourses, the Warden of Leddon House writes admirably of Holland’s 
devotion and of his gift of expression. 


OUNG HEARTS, by J. E. Buckrose (New York: George H. Doran 
Co.). Mrs. Buckrose gives us another of her characteristic studies 
of English rural life, its central figures being a father and his two 
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daughters, young women of contrasting temperaments and principles. 
As usual with this author, her quiet manner covers and sustains a 
warm human interest; the environment is graphically pictured; the 
characters are drawn with-an assured, vitalizing touch. That of the 
father, an unconscious egoist, is somewhat unduly elaborated, intro- 
ducing matter that is superfluous, almost extraneous; and there is also 
an unwonted paucity of what Mrs. Buckrose has taught us to expect 
eagerly, her unique, delightful humor; but, though these considerations 
may debar the novel from the same measure of popularity attained by 
some of its predecessors, they do not render it other than readable and 
welcome. 


N The Happy Shepherd and Lilies of His Love, by Armel O’Connor 
(Ludlow, England: Mary’s Meadow Press. 2s. net each) the author 
brings together some fifty pieces of verse, many of which have first ap- 
peared in our own pages and in those of The Monk, Ave Maria, The New 
Witness, etc. These delightfully fragrant little verses reénforce the fine 
impression already made by the author’s previous collections, Poems 
and The Exalted Valley. They are full of the vitality and novelty and 
freshness of art, which a great critic, Mrs. Meynell, welcomed in an 
earlier book by Mr. O’Connor. 


HE LUZUMIYAT OF ABU’L-ALA, by Ameen Rihani (New York: 

James T. White & Co.). Omar Khayyam, the candid publishers 
of this work instruct us in a preliminary puff, was beholden to Abu’l- 
Ala for much of his inspiration and a great deal of his poetical form. 
His views on the liquor question, however, remained unchanged despite 
his alleged discipleship to Abu’l-Ala, the Syrian poet, who was an en- 
thusiastic prohibitionist. It appears that, to quote the publishers’ ele- 
gant ipsissima verba, “this Syrian poet, who was the foremost literary 
figure of his time, was something of a ‘knocker.’ ... He attacked the 
superstitions and false traditions of religion, proclaiming the supremacy 
of the mind.” Abu’l-Ala means, we are told, “Father of the Sublime.” 
The downward progression is easy—facilis descensus—and the Syrian 
person frequently makes it. 


NY suggestion touching upon the H. C. of L. is of vast importance 

just now. Because of under production and high prices, food con- 
servation is imperative. Yet we are told that one half of all vegetables 
and fruit grown in this country rot upon the ground. Canning and 
shipping expenses increase the cost of the other half. Since all vegetable 
matter contains from sixty-five to ninety-six per cent water, great 
weight can be eliminated by extracting the water. Dehydrating Foods, 
by A. Louise Andrea (Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.75), tells of a 
method recently perfected, which will effect a revolution in the means 
and methods of food preservation. As distinguished from drying, it 
reduces the bulk of foods without destroying the flavoring, coloring or 
nutritive properties. The process used in America is far superior to 
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the European methods. All this and much more of lively interest may 
be gleaned from this timely volume by Mrs.’ Andrea, lecturer on food, 
cookery and canning at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 
and the New York International Exposition. The book contains de- 
tailed instructions for home dehydration as well as numerous recipes. 


ROM that unique household of Catholic writers at Mary’s Meadow, 

Ludlow, England, comes a little book of children’s stories, Even 
Better, the work of Mrs. Armel O’Connor’s daughter, Catherine. This 
slight volume by a child of fourteen years gives brilliant promise. 
The book may be obtained from the author’s mother (2s. net), but we 
are quaintly told a copy will be sent to anyone who cannot afford to 
buy it. 


HE LIGHT OUT OF THE EAST, by S. R. Crockett (New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.90). Beyond the statement that this 
book has an effective style, there is little to be said about it. The 
author of that fine romance, The Raiders, forgot where his abilities lay 
and remembered that no less a literary light than Rudyard Kipling 
proclaimed the making of a tract to be a feat. Accordingly, he at- 
tempted a tract and The Light Out of the East is the result. But it is 
no feat. It is too obvious for that. The book concerns the Monk 
Christopher, who is elected Pope, and thereupon proclaims, if you 


please, the uselessness of the Church, wandering about Europe to 
preach his “doctrines,” and finally from a remote place in the East 
uttering “wisdom” to the men who gather about him, until at last “the 
clouds receive him.” The book is a thinly-veiled attack upon the Cath- 
olic Church, which Mr. Crockett was as incapable of understanding as 
his forebear in religion—John Knox. 


HE GREAT MODERN AMERICAN SHORT STORIES (New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $2.00). This is an anthology to which the 
genial editor, the late William Dean Howells, contributes an interesting 
and reminiscent introduction. Some of the tales presented are uni- 
versally accepted as American short story classics, such as Edward 
Everette Hale’s “My Double and How He Undid Me,” Mark Twain’s 
“Jumping Frog,” and Bret Harte’s “Outcasts of Poker Flat.” Charles 
Warren Stoddard’s “A Prodigal in Tahiti” finds a place here, and for 
that one’s heart warms to Mr. Howells. By including Ambrose Bierce’s 
“An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge,” he deserves praise, for the little- 
known Bierce has achieved a masterpiece in this tale of the Civil War. 
But some of the stories which are given a place cause one to wonder on 
what possible basis Mr. Howells made his choice. For, by no stretch 
of imagination or of indulgence, can half a dozen of them be called 
“great.” Their inclusion might be comprehensible were it not for the 
brilliant tales which they displace. Mr. Howells’ omissions are indeed 
decidedly more striking than his selections. Frank Stockton is repre- 
sented, but not by “The Lady or the Tiger;” Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
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but not by “Marjorie Daw.” And one looks in vain for H. C. Bunner, 
Henry Harland, Grace King, Jack London, Margaret Deland, R. H. Davis, 
and that prince of all tellers of tales, O. Henry. The publishers’ “blurb” 
in its encomium on Mr. Howells is excellent; in its confident assertion 
that this volume will “take its place as one of the standard anthologies 
in the English language,” it illustrates the triumph of hope over critical 
judgment. 


HE CHINESE COAT, by Jeanette Lee (New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $1.75). Elea:or More saw a gorgeous Chinese coat at 
a sale, and wanted to buy it, but couldn’t. The years went on, and still 
she wanted it. She and her husband finally journeyed to far-away 
China, where after long search, she found it. A sweet, little story, 
charmingly told, and illustrating the lovable qualities of husband and 
wife. 


HE STORY OF LIBERTY, by James Baldwin (New York: American 

Book Co.). A book supposedly written in honor of liberty 
“as exemplified in American institutions.’ The dishonesty and the 
purpose of the book may be known from these quotations with regard 
to our War for Independence: “England thought most of the need of 
unity; . . . the Colonists of their self-governing rights.” And again: 
“The result was this unhappy war, which broke up the only family 
of free peoples that yet existed in the world.” 


wee TIM’S TALKS WITH PEOPLE HE MET, by Rev. C. D. Mc- 
Enniry, C.SS.R., Volume III. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50). 
A pleasant volume, written in familiar vein, of talks on subjects such 
as “Absolution Refused,” “Two Mixed Marriages,” “Missing Mass,” 
“The Lay Brother.” The pegs upon which some of these talks hang 
are slender, but they would often be suitable for discussion in Sodality 
meetings, as well as classes for social study or for apologetics. They 
show a large and kindly knowledge of human nature. 


HE CLASS-ROOM TEACHER, by G. D. Strayer and M. L. Engel- 

hardt (New York: American Book Co.). By the title one would 
be led to expect that this volume would speak of methods leading to 
increased efficiency. The volume, however, is rather a _ technical 
method of registering and indexing data of every kind with regard 
to the children, their health conditions, ages, etc., that may come 
within the office of a principal of a school or head of a department. 
For such purposes it will be found to be very useful. 





Recent Events. 


After several months of sporadic negotia- 
Poland. tion the Poles and the Bolsheviki finally 
signed a peace treaty at Riga on October 
12th. This agreement, which is more in the nature of a prelim- 
inary peace treaty and armistice, is actually to become effective 
on October 18th at midnight, when hostilities are to cease. It is 
a peace of give and take, which those who have followed the 
course of events fear will not be very popular either with the 
Bolsheviki or the Poles. By the terms of the treaty Russia is to 
abate large territorial claims. Poland’s eastern boundary is to run 
north and south from Latvia to Rumania, with the line passing 
well east of Minsk, Pinsk and Rovno. Thus Poland has confirmed 
to her most of the area which her armies held last March, before 
the beginning of the Soviet offensive. In the North, Lithuania is 
separated entirely from Russia, and her eastern boundary is to be 
fixed by further negotiations. East of Brest-Litovsk a large part 
of Podolia is taken over, and in the south a considerable segment 
of Volhynia, including the three fortresses of Lutsk, Dubno, and 
Rovno. Poland thus attains a size larger than that assigned her 
by the Allied Peace Conference. 

While the principals in the negotiations insist the terms 
eventually will lead to the signature of a permanent treaty which 
will permit restoration of normal conditions in Central Europe, 
there is much pessimism among diplomats and observers not par- 
ticipating in the conference. The French are clearly dissatisfied, 
and apparently desired a continuance of the war. The bottling 
up of Lithuania is generally regarded as a doubtful experiment. 

Of course, the reason for the treaty success of the Poles at 
the conference table was directly due to their military successes 
in the field, which continued throughout the month since these 
notes were last written. Their advance on all fronts was uniform, 
and in pitched battle they won many decisive engagements. Two 
of these victories are typical of the month’s successes. Northeast 
of Grodno, between September 20th and 30th, the Poles captured 
25,000 Russian Soviet prisoners and took one hundred cannon. In 
a drive on the northern front, ending October 3d, the Poles in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on sixteen Bolshevist divisions. The staffs 
of the Third and Fourth Bolshevist Armies were captured, and the 
staffs of the 21st, 41st, 55th, and 57th Divisions and of several 
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brigades and regiments were also taken prisoner. The total num- 
ber of prisoners came to 42,000, and great stores of ammunition 
and other material which the Bolsheviki had assembled for a 
fall drive against the Poles were taken. 

Despite efforts of the control commission of the League of 
Nations, which has been endeavoring to settle the differences 
between Lithuania and Poland, severe fighting occurred during 
the month between the armies of these countries. The climax 
of hostilities came on October 10th when two divisions of Polish 
troops under General Zellgouski seized Vilna, the Lithuanian 
capital. General Zellgouski, at the demand of his troops, just 
before entering the city, sent in his resignation as a Polish officer, 
and the Polish officers under him declared that they were re- 
solved to occupy Vilna with or without the consent of the Polish 
Government. The Polish Government has officially disavowed 
the occupation of Vilna, and General Zellgouski has established a 
provisional government there, thus creating a similar situation to 
the d’Annunzio-Fiume coup. 

Previous to the seizure of Vilna, negotiations had been going 
on between the Poles and the Lithuanians at Suwalki under the 
supervision of the representatives of the League of Nations. The 
Poles agreed to accept the demarcation line defined last December 
by the Supreme Council of the League of Nations, but notified 
Lithuania delegates that Poland would not recognize the treaty 
between Lithuania and Soviet Russia, by which Lida, Grodno, and 
Vilna were assigned to Lithuania. These three towns are now in 
the hands of the Poles. The popular view of the situation is that 
the Poles are following in the footsteps of Colonel Avaloff-Ber- 
mondt in Prussia last year, that a portion of the army intends 
ostensibly to sever connection with Poland across the Niemen 
River and operate independently in Lithuanian territory. It is 
expected that these troops soon will proclaim a new Lithuanian 
-Government and then open negotiations with the de facto govern- 
ment with the purpose of uniting Vilna to Poland. 


With the signing of the Polish armistice, 

Russia. including also peace with Ukrainia, and 

with the acceptance of the Russo-Finnish 

peace treaty by both the Russians and the Finns at the Dorpat 
Conference on October 6th, Bolshevist Russia has come to terms 
with the last of the hostile forces arrayed against her with the 
exception of the South Russian army under General Wrangel. 
This army, however, has been dangerously active during the 
month and has considerably damaged the Soviet cause. Begin- 
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ning with the capture of the railway junction of Petropavlovsk 
and other important strategic points on September 20th, General 
Wrangel’s forces have advanced steadily throughout the month. 
Early in October he effected a junction with the army of General 
Makno, the Ukrainian chief, who had been operating against the 
Soviet troops in the region of Kharkov, and who captured that city 
in a flying raid. General Lokhvitsky, fofmerly an officer of Gen- 
eral Kolchak’s force and at present in command of the former 
Kolchak troops, has offered to submit to the authority of the 
Wrangel government. General Semenoff, the anti-Bolshevist 
leader in Siberia, also has offered his aid to General Wrangel. 
The French General Weygand, the savior of Warsaw, is also re- 
ported to have departed for South Russia to assist in the anti- 
Bolshevist campaign. 

According to late dispatches General Wrangel has launched 
his expected offensive against the new Sixth Army of the Soviet 
forces, sheltered behind the Dneiper River. He is carrying out 
a pincers movement converging on the town of Kakhova, north- 
east of Kerson. Fine weather is favoring operations. General 
Wrangel’s permanent north front extends from Mariopol to Eka- 
terinoslav along the railway. His control of the Sea of Azov has 
been assured by the capture of 6,000 Bolshevist sailors at Mariopol, 
who were preparing to descend upon the grain port of Genitchesk. 
He has also made himself master of the Donetz Basin with its 
network of railways. 

In general the Bolshevist régime in South Russia has suffered 
heavily from the Wrangel campaign. In addition there have been 
various uprisings against them, one of which, that of the Don Cos- 
sacks, is reported to have been joined by some of General 
Budenny’s cavalry, sent to suppress it, and General Budenny him- 
self, who has made a name as a dashing cavalry leader and has 
proved one of the Bolsheviki’s most successful generals, is re- 
ported to have severed his connection with the Soviet Government 
and to be recruiting anti-Bolshevist troops. Recent dispatches 
state that the Soviet Government has sent a delegation with peace 
proposals to General Wrangel’s headquarters. 

The general situation in Russia is considered by competent 
observers as the most precarious since the advent of the Bolshe- 
viki. Reports have been coming through of serious disturbances 
in industrial establishments in Soviet Russia and of a peace move- 
ment in the army on the Western Russian front. Two commis- 
saries were killed in the factory outbreaks, and nearly all the 
factories in Petrograd are affected, the workmen striking with 
the object of overthrowing the Soviet Government. According to 
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late dispatches a new insurrection has broken out in the district 
of Nijni Novgorod, two hundred and sixty-five miles northeast 
of Moscow. This movement, which has been inaugurated by the 
Social Revolutionary Party, which is the particular foe of the 
Soviet, embraces great masses of peasants and is reported to be 
spreading rapidly. The insurgents have proclaimed a new govern- 
ment, the members of which are chiefly revolutionary leaders, for 
years active against the imperial régime. 

Rumors of revolts against the Bolshevist Government have 
been persistent throughout the month from points close to the 
borders of Soviet Russia. The reports are supposed to describe 
conditions which have resulted directly from the military defeat 
suffered by the Bolshevist armies in Poland, the growing discon- 
tent in the army, and the extremely serious economic situation in 
the Russian cities. It is known that, from the economic point of 
view, the Russian people are facing a winter of suffering and 
privation which bids fair to exceed even the terrible conditions of 
the last two winters. Recent reports brought out from Russia, 
particularly those of members of the delegation of the Independent 
German Socialists, indicate that the workmen in the cities are 
growing desperate and are determined to force a radical political 
change. 

Strikes by workmen of all classes are known to have been in 
progress recently. The condition of the Bolshevik army is also 
reported to be serious. Large masses of soldiers have been re- 
ported demanding the cessation of all military activities and the 
return to peace. The defection of large bodies of troops from the 
Bolsheviki as reported in some dispatches, if true, may prove of 
great assistance to those elements who are at the head of the 
new rebellion. These elements have nothing in common with the 
faction of General Wrangel in South Russia, or with any faction 
connected with the defunct Kolchak and Denikin movements. L. 
Martoff and Victor Tchernoff, leaders of the Mensheviki and 
Social Revolutionists, respectively, are veterans of the Russian 
revolutionary movement. Tchernoff, who is the most uncompro- 
mising opponent of the Bolsheviki among the Socialist leaders of 
Russia, has long been outlawed by the Bolsheviki, and has been 
sought by them in all parts of Russia, and his party, the peasant 
party of Russia, has been in the forefront of the battle against the 
Bolsheviki. 

As a result of a referendum held through- 

Italy. out Northern Italy towards the close of 
September the metal workers, who had 

taken over the management of six hundred factories, decided to 
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accept the agreement between employers and workmen which 
had been drawn up by the Government. The works that were oc- 
cupied by the men have been restored to the owners, who in- 
spected them together with committees of the men, and found 
on the whole that the establishments had been left in good order 
with no damage to the machinery. The novel feature of the settle- 
ment is an arrangement whereby the workmen are to participate 
in a commission composed of masters and men, which will en- 
able the men to check up on financial and technical conditions of 
factories. By this means the workers will know up to what 
limits they can ask for betterment of conditions, beyond which 
point insistence upon demands would be fatal to the business con- 
cerned. Altogether Italy has gone through a radical transforma- 
tion in the relations between employers and workers with little 
injury to persons, property, or the order of things. 

Though the metal workers’ imbroglio has been successfully 
disentangled, more serious disorders have occurred in other fields. 
In Sicily thousands of armed peasants have taken possession of 
the large estates of almost the entire island, which are owned 
chiefly by absentee landlords. On the Island of Elba more than 
3,000 iron miners have seized the mines, which belong to the 
State, and have decided to form a codperative organization for 
their management. The seizure of estates owned by King Victor 
Emmanuel near Naples by members of local agricultural societies 
was frustrated by troops, and many of the peasants were wounded. 
Disorders instigated by syndicalists and anarchists have also oc- 
curred at Genoa and Rome. 

Conditions in Russia are shown to be very serious in a report 
on that country recently made by the Confederation of Labor. 
This report, which was compiled by a Socialist mission which 
spent some time in Russia, has caused an immense impression 
throughout the country. The Russian people, it says, are com- 
pletely lacking in political experience. The physical condition of 
the people in the towns is at a low ebb, owing to insufficient 
nourishment, while economic life is marked by destitution. The 
management of industries, which has been placed directly in the 
hands of workers, is declared to have been disastrous. The 
report, nevertheless, denies that the Soviet régime is nearing its 
end, for, despite the gravity of economic conditions, certain gains 
of the revolution have been consolidated. As a result of this 
report, Italian Socialists are showing a tendency to split into two 
factions—the Maximalists, or followers of Lenine, who are in 
favor of a strict union with the Third Internationale at Moscow, 
and the Reformists, who, instead of aiming straight at violent 
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revolution, are striving to get legal possession of the reins of 
powers through a gradual but incessant amelioration of the 
worker’s lot. The Executive Council, which is controlled by the 
Maximalists, recently declared for adherence to the Moscow Inter- 
nationale by a vote of seven to five, but the final decision as to 
the party’s course will be made at the National Congress to be 
held in December. 

The municipal and provincial council elections now in pro- 
gress all over Italy, show the conflict between revolutionary and 
constitutional ideas for local control. Though these elections will 
be completed only towards the end of November, results of the 
voting in 1,011 communes already are available. These show 
that Constitutionalists of varying shades of opinion carried the 
day in 478 communes, chiefly in Southern Italy, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia. The Catholic, or People’s Party, obtained a majority in 
237 places, including Venice, Padua, Verona, Vicenza, Trevizo, 
and Piacenza. The Socialists again captured Florence, Bologna, 
and Siena, also Reggio Emilio, Modena, Parma, Cremona, Ravenna, 
Pisa, and 290 other municipalities. 


On September 23d Premier Alexandre 
France. Millerand was elected President of the 
French Republic in succession to Paul 
Deschanel, who was obliged to resign because of ill health. The 
election was held by the Electoral Congress at Versailles, and M. 
Millerand received 695 out of the 892 votes recorded. The new 
President, who is sixty-one years of age, started his political 
career as a Socialist, but in the past twenty years he has pro- 
gressed steadily across the Chamber from the left to the right. 
In the balloting, the Socialist Party maintained the attitude of 
aloofness that it assumed when Clémenceau became Premier in 
1917, and the bulk of M. Millerand’s support came from the 
Catholic moderate, centre, and right parties. As Minister of War, 
M. Millerand is to be credited with the reinstatement of chaplains 
in the army, and as Prime Minister he was the first to propose the 
resumption of relations with the Holy See. The complete failure 
of the strong opposition of the radicals to M. Millerand’s nomina- 
tion is considered a proof of the defeat of the anti-clerical parties. 
Georges Leygues, Minister of Marine in Clémenceau’s War Cabinet, 
is the new Premier and Foreign Minister. The rest of the Miller- 
and Cabinet remains unchanged. 
Even in the midst of the excitement over the Presidential elec- 
tion there has been considerable anxiety about the relations be- 
tween France and England. The strain caused by France’s inde- 
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pendent action in recognizing General Wrangel in South Russia, 
and later in upsetting the plans made at Spa for the Geneva Con- 
ference at which Germany was to be represented, has been in- 
creased by differences in high official circles. At the bottom lies 
the whole question of how Germany shall be dealt with—whether 
strongly, as desired by France, which seeks indemnity and secur- 
ity, or somewhat leniently, as desired by England, whose interest 
is to reéstablish trade relations as soon as possible. 

The break between the British and French is ostensibly over 
differences on the question of German reparations, but it is under- 
stood to be really due to the acceptance by the British Premier of 
the views of a group of international bankers, who see greater 
possibilities in closer relations with Germany than with France. 
France, replying to a recent note of the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, suggesting a financial conference, has stipu- 
lated that all the Allied representatives should be members of the 
reparations commission and that the two German delegates be 
excluded. It is this last point on which the main difficulty be- 
tween France and England now rests. 

The French budget for 1921, which will be submitted to the 
Chamber when Parliament reopens in November, will amount to 
26,000,000,000 francs, as against 21,500,000,000 for 1920. A spe- 
cial budget, summing up the cost of reparations in the liberated 
area and pensions, which the Versailles Treaty enjoins must be 
borne by Germany, amounts to 24,000,000,000 francs for the com- 
ing year. This huge sum (over $4,000,000,000 at normal ex- 
change) per annum is a terrific drain on French resources, and 
though the Versailles Treaty stipulates that Germany must pay, 
the fact is she has not paid and it is very indefinite when she will 
pay. Hence French popular apprehension over the financial out- 
look. 

Meanwhile the cost of living made another advance on Oc- 
tober Ist. Milk, eggs, meat, bread, and clothes have all increased 
in price. Coal and wine are the only commodities which have 
gone down in price. For the rest, the average French family’s 
budget will inevitably be higher than even last year. For much 
of this increase the high exchange rates receive popular blame, 
though home products like eggs and milk have shown the biggest 
increase. 

At their meeting in Orleans early in October, the French 
Federation of Labor definitely refused, by 1,478 votes against 602, 
to link up with the Moscow Internationale and to coédperate with 
the active revolutionary party. The majority declaration reiter- 
ated the policy of “complete independence” for itself and other 
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similar national organizations. It also declared unreservedly that 
its revolutionary objects are “incompatible with present institu- 
tions and with capitalism and its political expressions.” 


As a result of the German Government’s 
Germany. appeal for the surrender of weapons in the 
hands of the civilian population, 750,000 
weapons and 3,250,000 rounds of ammunition have been given up. 
The weapons handed over include 17 pieces of artillery, nearly 
1,000 machine guns, 11 flame throwers, and 15,000 hand gren- 
ades. Thirty million marks have been paid in reward for the 
surrender of these arms. This disarmament is in accordance with 
the demand of the Entente and is mainly aimed at the Einwoh- 
nerwehr, a semi-military, semi-police force, the existence of which 
is regarded as outside the terms of the Versailles Peace Treaty. 
Despite circumstantial reports received by the Allied govern- 
ments to the effect that German disarmament is proceeding slowly 
but surely under Allied supervision, the belief is widespread in 
France that the Germans are once more pulling the wool over 
the eyes of the Allied Control Commission. Statements are 
printed in the Paris papers that not only is Germany not really 
disarming, but is actually manufacturing more war material than 
before the War began. The Krupp Works at Essen, which em- 
ployed 33,000 men in 1914, is now employing 54,000 and made 
use of close on to 8,000,000 tons of iron ore in the first half of 
1920 as compared with 4,610,000 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1914, and the firm is again turning out 12-inch and other large 
calibre guns, as well as 77-milimetre guns of the 1919 model. 
Much excitement and exasperation prevails in German in- 
dustrial circles over the decision of the Conference of Allied am- 
bassadors that high-speed Diesel motors are war material, which 
must be destroyed. According to the decision, Germany is not 
permitted to construct new ones to replace those destroyed. The 
Entente Commission of Control has begun to make trips of in- 
spection, taking inventories of the motor equipment preparatory 
to destruction. There has been a general appeal to the Govern- 
ment to take steps to secure the revocation of the Allied decision. 
Many municipal electric and water works, railway repair shops, 
rubber, porcelain and textile factories and shipyards operate with 
Deisel engines, and it is argued that if the motors are destroyed, 
the establishments will have to shut down and the Government 
will be obliged to meet indemnities running into billions of marks. 
Although labor and social conditions have grown more settled, 
anxiety regarding the coming winter is apparent. Some predict 
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further collisions between labor and capital with possible dire 
results, but such a view apparently is not well founded. The 
Socialist parties are too occupied with their own internal troubles 
to undertake big strikes with political motives. The Independent 
Socialist party appears to be on the verge of breaking to pieces, 
one section to join the communists and the other to remain inde- 
pendent or to be absorbed gradually by the majority Socialists. 

Developments in Bavaria continue to awaken concern in Ber- 
lin. The dominant party there is encouraging a movement that 
is distinctly unfriendly to the federal government, and which 
tends towards secession from the republic. It is said that this 
discontent is being fanned assiduously by France. Fear that 
France will occupy the Ruhr coal basin on the first pretext is felt 
strongly in Berlin. The opinion generally held is that although 
Great Britain would frown upon such an occupation she would 
take no active steps to prevent it. On the other hand, Britain and 
Germany are rapidly renewing relations. When the English Par- 
liament reassembles this subject will be raised in debate. No 
better proof is needed that Great Britain is importing heavily 
from Germany than the announcement that English manufac- 
turers intend to ask Parliament to set a tariff on German goods. 
German lenses, spectacles, pianos, fabrics, gloves and enamel ware 
are appearing in the English market in considerable quantities, 
while Belgium has just placed an order for six thousand freight 
cars in Germany. 

Two million tons of breadstuffs must be imported by Ger- 
many, chiefly from America, as the 1920 crop will be considerably 
short of the country’s requirements, according to an announce- 
ment by the President of the Imperial Grain Department. The rye 
crop has been a disappointment, and this year’s harvest of bread- 
stuffs is calculated to yield only 7,000,000 tons, while land devoted 
to breadstuff production has diminished more than seven per cent. 


October 18, 1920. 








With Our Readers. 


ECENTLY in talking with one who might be called a social 

welfare worker our conversation turned upon the hardships 
and the sufferings particularly of poor and needy mothers. “I 
have always found,” said the worker, “that however great their 
need and suffering may be, if they only know what is the right 
thing for them to do: if we can only give them assurance of soul 
and peace of mird as to what is expected of them, as to what their 
duty is—that peace of mind will in turn make their sufferings 
less and their courage greater. If we cannot bring them that 
peace, then all we do bring is still insufficient.” 

. * * * 


O find our path difficult is unfortunate; to realize that we have 
lost our way is fatal. 

Difficulties may but summon the soul to higher courage and 
prove a delight to the adventurous spirit. They never rob us of 
the assurance of where our way lies: they leave us at least with 
the comfort that we are on the right road. 


But to have lost our way leaves us undone, miserable, hope- . 


less. 

As the path ahead, distinguishable only by the feel of the 
foot or the thinner foliage, or the star overhead, or the compass, 
or yonder light, is absolutely necessary for the traveler on earth: 
so the warning of conscience, or the voice of duty, or the revealed 
truth, or the ruling of an accepted teacher, or the light of higher 
wisdom is necessary to the soul that walks and works in human 
life. 

These words of duty, truth, light, revelation, obligation can 
never pass from the vocabulary of man. Whatever any man will 
place as a condition of human peace or betterment will be cata- 
logued under some one of these truths. And is not every one that 
writes more and more eager to be a teacher of his fellows—every 
one from the optimistic and unhesitating oracle, Dr. Frank Crane, 
to the cynical and long since discounted Anatole France. 

Though words are often used but to deceive, and have been 
so bandied about, so disreputably treated as to be for the most 
part unwilling to reveal their true selves—still as they are expres- 
sions of the mind they inevitably carry some portion at least of 
their true meaning. 

*” 
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VEN those who would evade the truth are compelled to pay 

tribute to it, for we are all children of God. Duty inevitably 
means relationship to another. To confine it to oneself alone 
would make one solitary and universal. And that no one can be 
either in his beginning or his ending. 

Truth means stability. Even the statement that everything 
is flux is of itself static. Truth is not conjecture, nor probability, 
nor the personal measure of our intellectual grasp. In itself it is 
beyond us, for we surely are not stable. There was a time when 
we were not. Truth means relationship with another. It was 
and is and will be. 

Revelation, whether it be divine or human, is the unfolding 
to us of another intelligence. When G. Stanley Hall calls his new 
pronouncement a revelation he means that his own insight is 
enlightening the world. And we never can accept any revelation 
without indebtedness to another—even in the case cited. 


* * * * 


LL of the words, then, used by every man who speaks of the 

way for himself or for others through the mazes of life, neces- 
sarily connote our obligation, our dependence on one another. 
Our way is a common way: we are all bound, united together for 
life, for death and in both. No man can live, no man does live 
for himself alone. 

And the more that one denies this fundamental, basal truth, 
the more one injects selfishness and self-seeking into his life, 
into his immediate group or his class or his country, the more 
does he contribute to the clouding of the way for all his com- 
panions, for his countrymen, for humankind. 

We are bound to one another by bonds that are as strong as 
life—for we receive life from one another. And by that very fact 
we are bound to another, outside of ourselves, for we are not life. 
We cannot understand it: we surely cannot create it. And they 
who speak of duty, of obligation, of light, of revelation, of the 
“way” of humankind, without looking reverently to a Personal 
Infinite God are but stuttering the alphabet that bespeaks the real 


soul of man. 
* « * * 


HE world has turned topsy-turvy because most men are stand- 
ing on their heads instead of their feet. And by most men 
we mean those who are writing and speaking of the “way” in 
which and by which their fellows ought to live and act. They 
have their faces to earth instead of upwards, towards heaven. 
They can see only the earth and the material, pleasure giving, 
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health and ease giving things of the earth. These are what they 
are engrossed in; these they believe all other men want and their 
selfishness, their egotism, their lack of faith both in God and 
their fellows have robbed them of truth and of light. They who 
follow them walk in darkness. They have lost the way and they 
would have others lost with them. 

Review any list of recent books, whether it be of novels or 
of the more serious type; read thoughtfully the editorials of the 
leading journals of the American press and the conclusion must 
force itself upon us that we as a human race begin and end with 
ourselves: duty and obligation and truth are all to be found 
within the limits of humankind. “We have no belief,” said a 
recent critic, “in anything larger than ourselves.” God is left 
out; He is not needed; He does not exist. Rationalism, no longer 
abstract, but concrete, is the way of human life and human souls. 

No wonder that the world is sick and will grow more sick. 


* : * * * 


HILIP GIBBS, the noted war correspondent recently stated: 
r “No man, unless he is blind or drunk with optimism, can 
deny that Europe at the present time is very sick. During the last 
year I have visited many countries of Europe and in most of them, 
under the surface of social gayety, appearance of normal life and 
apparent recovery from the wounds of war, I found a sense of 
impending ruin and dreadful anxiety of the future. 

“In some countries, of course, ruin is not impending, but 
present and engulfing. Austria is one of them, so stricken, so 
starving, so helpless and hopeless that she exists on charity alone 
and is sapped of all vital energy. Germany, as far as I can learn, 
is in a better state and has within herself the means of recovery; 
but people over here who imagine that her factories are at full 
blast and that she will soon be rich and strong and truculent 
again are, in my opinion, deluded by false evidence. 

“Russia is one great empire of misery, and no mortal soul 
knows yet what agony she still has to suffer before her social 
revolution has worked itself out. 

“Poland, like Russia, is typhus stricken and starving in her 
cities, ravaged by the tidal waves of war.” 

* * * * 


[BBS describes the pessimism of France, the burdens under 

which England is groaning, and then he asks: 

“Is there any cure for the sickness of Europe? I think there 
is, though at the present time there is no sign of a remedy at 
hand, but only of a spreading fever, getting worse. It is a spirit- 
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ual sickness as well as a physical, and just as in medical practice, 
it is known that health of body depends largely on health of mind, 
so it is hopeless to expect recovery in the body of Europe until the 
minds of the peoples of Europe are peaceful, hopeful, and well 
balanced. 

“Within the nations there is narrow vision and candid cyni- 
cism. Where is the old comradeship of trenches which promised 
to break down divisions between classes? It has gone, and those 
who fought together are now separated by jealousies and enmities 
and selfishness. They are regrouping themselves for class war- 
fare. 

“The greatest failure of all, in my judgment, is the failure of 
labor. I am for labor, having seen its men fighting and dying in 
great masses for no selfish purpose. Therefore many of us hoped 
most from labor and looked for leaders in its ranks who would 
show the way out of our present jungle. We thought they would 
give call to a new fellowship of men, overstep the narrow fron- 
tiers of national interest, get a new honesty into politics, and 
show power of open diplomacy. But have they done any of these 
things? 

“I see leaders of a small pettifogging spirit, fighting for ‘two 
bob’ extra on the wages of their men, while their European com- 
rades are starving for coal, which at our export rates is outrageous 
in price. I see only the selfishness of class interest as greedy as 
that of the profiteer without any regard for the welfare of the 
nation as a whole or for the needs of Europe in distress. They 
refuse to ‘dilute’ labor in interests of the men who fought for 
them or with them. ‘ 

“There is only one cure for the woes of Europe and our own 
—not easy, but bound to come unless we are looking for down- 
fall. It is the reconciliation of peoples, burying of old hatchets, 
wiping out of old villainies and codperating in a much closer 
union of mutual help under the direction of a league of nations, 
made democratic and powerful by the free consent and ardent 
impulses of the common folk. 

“Before that can happen there must come new leaders, new 
enthusiasm for the ideals of life, a new spirit of unselfishness 
and service for the common weal—and just now we do not see 
them coming.” 


* * * * 


T is significant that a prominent daily journal commenting 
upon Gibbs’ survey should state that “Europe must get better 
of her material hurt before you can expect much of her spirit- 
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ually.” With some riches seem to be a condition of entrance into 
the kingdom of God. 

Men speak as if the situation Philip Gibbs describes were 
the result of the late War. It is such a result inasmuch as the 
War hastily precipitated elements long before in action. The 
idealism and sacrifice, the union of men and of nations, evidenced 
during the War gave many hope. But the higher patriotism 
which took men out of themselves was unable to keep them there. 
Religion alone can permanently do that. And as the seeds of 
irreligion, of the denial of God were sown long before the War, 
for decades indeed, so do they continue to bear their harvest. The 
great influences that shape public opinion, the press, the theatre, 
the moving picture are today in the hands of those who do not 
believe in God, in God as the Ruler of the actions and conduct 


of men. 
* + * ~ 


W* would not underestimate or discourage any movement to- 
wards unity. Every such activity is an echo of what ought 
to be. But too much hope has often been placed upon various 
attempts of human brotherhood, of national reunion, of the 
union of many nations. The spirit of the world, practically, does 
not warrant the hope. It demands a divine faith to have faith in 
humanity. Christ, not humanity, is our hope: and humanity is 
our hope only in Him. The personal belief in, and union with, 
Him is our sole warrant of belief in and union with our fellows. 
And personal fidelity at all costs to Him and to His Standards is 
the way of each one of us and for all. We need God, and Christ 
is God. And the falling away of the nations from God and from 
Christ, and their present sickness will not be cured by human 
means, by human unions, by human wisdom or by human re- 
forms. Each one of us and all of us must first go to Him Who 
is both the Physician and Saviour of souls and of bodies. 





<i 
al 


F matters dealing with the relation of England to Ireland 

during the past month the most important perhaps was the 
speech delivered by the English Premier, Lloyd George, on October 
9th. It was important as an expression of the official mind of the 
Government of England with regard to its future course in Ire- 
land, it was important also as a signal confession by England 
that she was not able to govern Ireland, that her rule there, being 
ineffective, must be reasserted by militant methods. It is not 
necessary to repeat here any portion, or give any analysis of the 
clever, misguiding and purposely beclouding speech of Lloyd 
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George. Sufficient for us to say that he never once touches the 
real issue at stake—the right of the people of Ireland to govern 
themselves. Indeed, he implicitly presupposes that there is no 
such issue. But apart from all accidentals, all attempts of Lloyd 
George to conceal the real issue—that issue is there and has 
already been met successfully by the people of Ireland. 


* * * * 


UST as we are going to press a cable account comes of the 

meeting of the Irish hierarchy at Maynooth on October 19th. 
The entire hierarchy signed a resolution denouncing “terrorism, 
partiality and failure as characteristics of the present Irish Gov- 
ernment.” 

The Bishops recall in the resolution that “when the country 
was crimeless” the Bishops warned the Government against op- 
pressive measures. They declare “it is not a question of hasty 
reprisals, but of indiscriminate hate of savages, deliberately 
wreaked on the whole countryside, without any proof of com- 
plicity in crime, by those ostensibly employed to protect lives and 
property.” 

The resolution declares that the press is gagged, that public 
meeting is interdicted and that inquests are suppressed. It also 
says there has been brutal treatment of clergymen and that the 
preventing of Archbishop Mannix of Australia from visiting Ire- 
land was “one of the most unwise steps purblind and tyrannical 
oppression could take.” 

The Bishops demand a full inquiry into the situation and 
urge the right of Ireland to choose its own government. 


-— 
> 





T is claimed by many of its spokesmen that the Anglican Church 
| is the true Church of Christ. They boast that its tenets are in 
line with the belief of the Catholic Church of at least the first four 
centuries. Naturally, they would further claim that the Anglican 
Church is in harmony with Scripture, the revealed word of God. 
Now, St. Paul tells us: “Let women keep silence in the churches: 
for it is not permitted them to speak, but to be subject, as also the 
law saith” (1 Cor. xiv. 34). However, in the recent Lambeth Con- 
ference, which claimed to open up wider fields of service and in- 
fluence to women, Bishop Lines made the following appeal: “We 
put vestments on women and let them sing in Church, and I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t put vestments on them and let them read 
the prayers and give instruction in our churches.” And his coad- 
jutor, Bishop Stearly, after stating that “Episcopal bishops are the 
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least authoritative elements in the church,” added, “their deliber- 
ations when assembled in such sessions as the Lambeth Confer- 
ence are of a character to engage the attention of the whole 
church, and that in the case of their recommendations on the 
place and work of women in the church they have laid on women 
a very great and solemn responsibility.” 





| geomet work among our Indians strongly and effectively 
appeals to our Catholic people. We are pleased to reprint 
here a letter from the Cardinal Secretary of State to Father Ketch- 
man, Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions: 


THe SECRETARIATE OF STATE 
oF His HOo.Lingss. 


Tue Vatican, July 4, 1920. 
RiGHT REVEREND FATHER: 

As it is assuredly the chief function and aim of the Holy Church 
to propagate the Holy Name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, The Society for 
the Preservation of the Faith among Indian Children and the Marquette 
League, which under your direction constantly enjoy such gratifying 
growth, are heartily approved by the Holy Father. 

For while, unhappily, in divers places in these unwholesome times, 
the faith of many grow cold, the Father of all rejoices exceedingly 
that new subjects should be added to the Catholic Religion through 
these holy missionary agencies. 

For this reason he urges nothing more earnestly than that all good 
people generously support these societies, and that as many apostolic 
men as possible assist them zealously by their labors. And to the end 
that this may be realized, fortifying you with well-merited approval, 
as a mark of heavenly favor and a pledge of his fatherly good will, he 
graciously imparts to you personally, and to everyone who in any 
way may further these good works, the Apostolic Blessing. 

For my part, in communicating this to you, I express the senti- 
ments of great esteem which I entertain for you and which I shall be 
happy ever to cherish. 

Yours very devotedly, 
P. CarDINAL GASPARRI. 


Rieut Rev. WiLu1AM H. KetcHam, 
Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 
Washington, D. C. 
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